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Perhaps the most underestimated law enforcement 
agency in this Jand of ours is the small police depart- 
ment. 


Usually you will find it working in the shadow of 
the much larger city, county or state department. 


Unless involved in some sensational episode, its 
routine, its daily activities, :‘no matter how outstand- 
ing, often go unnoticed by the general public. 


However, though unheralded, the small police de- 
partment remains the backbone of law enforcement. 


I believe the citizens of any community recognize 
the need for good policing, want it, and are willing 
to support a good police department. 


Any police department, be it small or large, is faced 
with the problem of selecting personnel. It must 
choose individuals on the basis of intelligence, edu- 


cation, character and ability. 


A small department becomes a good, efficient one 
when it follows these basic rules: when it is particular 
and highly concerned with the type of individuals it 
selects to represent law and order within its commu- 
nity; and when ‘ves to keep abreast of the times 
(1) by continuca programs of training for its mem- 
bers, (2) by keeping well informed of the new and 
modern methods of crime detection and crime preven- 
tion, and (3) by realizing its limitations. 


The small department becomes large in stature, 
and great, when it unhesitatingly seeks all the assis- 
tance it can muster, frequently using the means and 
cooperation of the large departments, to detect crime 
and apprehend the criminal. 


A closer look at the small, local police department 
will reveal a well-knit, well-trained, highly efficient, 
modern group of individuals dedicated to good, honest 
law enforcement. 
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This Month’s Cover features former Chief Constable Samuel 
J. Dickson, of Toronto, Ontario, the 1925-26 
President of IACP. Chief Dickson is the oldest 
— in point of service and at age 84, in point 
of years — living past president of the Asso- 
ciation, with 35 years of service on the IACP 
Executive Committee. Health permitting, he 
plans to attend the annual conference in Mont- 
real this fall. At left is photo of Chief Dickson 
as he appeared shortly before retiring from ac 
tive service in 1928. (See also page 4.) 
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Weme: 


The Annual [ACP Conference 


Tribute to Past President S. J. Dickson 


TIME AND PLACE 


Time is running out for making plans and reserva 
tions to attend the 68th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Septem 
ber 30 through October 5. 


The Queen Elizabeth reports practically full book- 
ing of rooms allotted for Conference delegates and 
guests. However, other participating hotels in the 
vicinity of the Conference Headquarters Hotel (see 
page 42, June issue of The Police Chief) are still han- 
dling reservations. 

All requests for hotel reservations must be addressed 
to: Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau, 2055 
Peel Street, Suite 101, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The Conference host, Police Director Albert Lang- 
lois, is rapidly bringing to culmination months of 
planning to present a program of recreation and enter- 
tainment planning that will make this year’s Confer- 
ence one long to be remembered with pleasure. 

Members are again reminded that Director Langlois 
has requested that they bring along their uniforms 
for the annual IACP banquet. Dress for the banquet 
is optional, but all are urged to wear their uniforms 
to make this occasion a colorful one. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS 

Executive Director Leroy E. Wike has brought the 
program for the general and special sessions of the 
Conterence along to the point of being “almost ready” 
for printing. 

Saturday, September 30, marks the opening day for 
registration of delegates and guests and for the Inte 
national Seminar, presented for members and guests 
from countries outside Canada and the United States 
and may be attended by early arrivers. ‘The Exhibit 
area will also be open for inspection on this day. Sun- 
day, October 1, will be punctuated by various Com 
mittee meetings, including the annual meeting of the 
Executive Committee at 2:00 p.m. In the evening a 
reception will be held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Queen Elizabeth, providing an opportunity for meet 
ing the Conference host and his committee chairmen 
and for greeting old friends and making new ones. 

Special “early morning” (8 a.m. to 9:15 a.m.) 
training seminars will be presented on Monday, Tues 
day and Wednesday, one of which will be devoted to 
handling of the mentally disturbed, presented undei 
auspices of the Canadian Mental Health Association. 
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Official opening of the Conference is at 9:30 a.m 
Monday morning, with Chief Robert V. Murray, 
Metropolitan Police, Washington, D. C., presiding. 
Monday alternoon will feature a series of workshops: 
Public Relations, Education and Training, Crime 
Prevention and Emergency Activities in Large Scale 
Disasters. 


Tuesday's program, following the training seminar, 
schedules workshops in Traffic and in Joint Civil and 
Military Police Responsibility in the Field of Nuclea 
Devices, with a general session at 11:15 a.m., at which 
Col. Hugh H. Waggoner, Missouri State Highway Pa 
trol, General Chairman of the IACP State and Pro 
vincial Section, will preside. 

Wednesday's workshops will treat Enforcement and 
Supervision of Personnel. Free time is scheduled for 
the afternoon, with the annual banquet session start 
ing at 7:30 p.m. Thursday's morning program will 
include reports of officers and committees, resolutions 
and election of officers. The Conference will ad 
journ at approximately 12:30 p.m 
REGISTRATION AND BANQUET 

Registration fees for the Conference remain un 
changed — $5.00 for members and $5.00 for each 
non-member guest. (Children under 12, no fee.) 
At the time of registration, identifying badges, pro 
grams and other Conference credentials will be issued 
to members and registered guests. 


IACP Headquarters has pre-registered all members 
and guests making hotel reservations through the 
Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau, which 
will speed up the registration line for those who 
complied with the local committee’s request that 
all reservations be made through the Bureau. 


Banquet tickets at $9.50 each will be on sale in 
the Conference registration area Saturday, Septembe 
30, through Tuesday, October 3. Delegates are urged 
to get their group together and buy the tickets early 
to insure a table location of their choice. Space at 
tables will be assigned on a first-come, first-choice 
basis. 


PRESIDENT SAMUEL J. DICKSON 

Should he be able to attend, Ex-Chief Samuel J]. 
Dickson, of the Toronto, Ont., Police Department will 
be singled out for special tribute as the oldest (in 
point of service) Past President of the IACP. Chief 
Dickson was elected President at the 1925 Conference 
in Indianapolis, Ind., and has unfailingly served on 
the Executive Committee in the intervening years. 


(Please turn to page 44) 
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Potential for police—youth—citizen leadership 
was explored at Fifth Annual Conference of Inter- 
national Juvenile Officers Association in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, June 20-23, 1961, with keynote address 
given by Chief Schrotel, who is Second Vice Pre- 
sident of the International Association of Chiefs 


of Police. His remarks are reprinted below. 


DELINQUENCY CONTROL FOR TODAY 


By STANLEY R. SCHROTEL 
Chief of Police 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


rt seek 
ing more effective ways by which the police can im 


Convening on this occasion lor the purpose 


prove their efforts in the area of delinquency control, 
brings to the subject the degree of importance it prop 
erly deserves. ‘Throughout your deliberation it is well 
that you remain sensitive to the effect your decisions 
will have upon the destinies of law enforcement in 
the tree world. In fact, survival in the cold wat 
conflict may well depend upon the ability of the po 
lice to bring meaningful interpretation to those per 
sonal and property rights so much a part of fre 
society. Should your efforts today enhance this abil 
ity, a significant contribution will be made in_ se 
curing freedom for all mankind. It is our sincere 
wish that you be so motivated. 


Any study in the area of juvenile delinquency im 
mediately brings into proper focus conventional police 
concepts relating to crime control. Re-appraisal ol 
the concepts suggests doubt as to the merit of an ap 
proach to a social problem when that approach con 
cerns itself primarily with symptoms rather than 
cause, Fighting symptoms has done little to decrease 
criminal behavior in our time. The long and costly 
process of identifying, apprehending and prosecuting 
has provoked more frustrations than benefits 


In a system that assumes a predisposition to crime 
with punishment as the total prescription for its 
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Keynoter: Stanley R. Schrotel 


treatment, elevation of the police service has been 
quite difficult. For too long the dogmatic display 
of authority and the strength to back it up have been 
regarded as the effective means of coping with crimi 
nal behavior Police personnel, possessed of these 
capacities only, accomplished little to inspire confi- 
dence and respect. Confidence and respect are tanta 
mount to public support Without them there is 
no support The failure to have complete public 
interest, coupled with apathy and indifference, has 
done more than any other influence to retard the ad 
vance of police toward the coveted status of profes 


sionalization 


Even though the capacities of police personnel have 
increased and the techniques in our battle against 
symptoms continue to improve, little progress has 
been realized because of conflicting influences ove 


which the police have no control. 


Pypical are recent court opinions which have done 
more to insulate the predatory criminal than to serve 
the interest of society. ‘The conflict here grows out 
of demands that the police satisfy the social require 
ment of public protection and at the same time 
compel them to function within a strait-jacket of 
antiquated and impractical laws imposed by either 
the legislature or the courts. Confronted by the 
dilemma, one of two choices must be made. Either 
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the police abide by prescribed rules and rendet 
inelfective service, or else they break or circumvent 
the rules and perform the service required of them. 


Nor is the present method of containing crime ma- 
terially assisted by the use and abuse of probation 
and parole because of overcrowded penal institutions. 
Such an expediency does violence to basically sound 
principles and tends to divide units of government 
charged with securing society against vicious criminal 
conduct. 

All in all, the time has never been more opportune 
to bring to bear new insights and disciplined energy 
in the fight against crime. Your Association will 
address that challenge here. As you do so, however, it 
is respectfully suggested that your determination con- 
sider several propositions within the embrace of youn 
specific interest, 


Primary Role of Law Enforcement 


Although the majority of members here are actively 
engaged in juvenile work in your respective police 
agencies, the special nature of your assignment should 
in no way detract from the primary mission of a 
police officer. ‘This mission is discharged through 
intelligent enforcement of the law by qualified per- 
sonnel trained in this unique skill. It is not dis 
charged by sponsorship and administration of rec- 
reation programs, the organization of neighborhood 
councils, extensive case work advice or counselling 
lor the purpose of taming street gangs. 


Police should enforce the law. 
not do it, no one else will. If the police department 
turns into just one more social agency, the community 
and its children have lost a valuable asset. No one 
wants the police to be rough with children or ignorant 
of what little has been learned about delinquency. On 
the contrary, police should know more about delin 
quency than any other organization in the community. 


If the police do 


When police concentrate on doing a good job of 
law enforcement for children as well as adults, they 
help set a standard of acceptable conduct that be- 
comes both vivid and helpful to children. This 
means stopping children who are violating laws, 
taking them home when it is apparent that they are 
getting into trouble. Day and night, endlessly, police 
need to explain the law and the trouble that comes 
through its violation. Children need this kind ol 
curbstone schooling. 


\n effective program for law enforcement for chil 
dren ought to include thorough patrol, intelligent use 
of social and other agencies to aid individual children 
and police leadership in community planning fon 
delinquency control. 


Thorough patrol for the purpose of delinquency 
control cannot be accomplished by the juvenile unit 
alone. Every field element of the department should 
be charged with this responsibility. Meeting the 
need on so broad a base necessitates the establishment 
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of criteria and policy relating to contacts and dis 
position that are patently consistent with the com 
munity’s protection and the best interest of the young 
offender. Such standards are best set by the juvenile 
unit because their extended relationship with the 
juvenile court and community agencies for children 
enable them to interpret these services in a way that 
makes them more accessible and meaningful to the 
police. 


Any effort to make delinquency control the ex 
clusive province of a specialized police unit is un 
realistic and an affront to the rest of the department. 
Those who encourage the processing of all juvenile 
offenders through a juvenile unit staffed by police 
personnel suggest by inference that the majority ol 
policemen are either incompetent to perform such 
a duty or that prolonged contact by them with a 
young offender inflicts an abiding stigma. 


Experience dictates that the competence of police 
personnel is not insured by assignment. Personnel 
carefully selected and adequately trained possess the 
capacity to provide the entire schedule of service 
demands. ‘Those who feel that the juvenile offende: 
should be insulated against the uniformed policeman 
are inviting more disrespect for authority, an attitude 
which appears altogether too frequently among the 
predatory delinquents today. 


While the maintenance of special juvenile units 
is desirable in terms of developing a body of know] 
edge for the direction of the entire department's 
delinquency control program, it should in no wise 
impair or limit the striking power of the patrol force. 
With the continuous shrinking of the urban tax 
base which for the most part subsidizes local govern 
ment, the need is constant to gear all tools of police 
management and managerial procedures toward maxi 
mum accretion of patrol line power. 


Since the work of the patrol division includes all 
police functions, the more effective the patrol divi 
sion, the less need there is lor the other, more special 
ized operating divisions and units. Although it is im 
possible for the patrol force to be one hundred per 
cent effective in the discharge of all police functions, 
the other operating line divisions are necessary only to 
the extent that the patrol division falls short of this 
ideal. 


Determination of Problem’s Dimensions 


\ second proposition meriting your consideration 
relates to the need for a more accurate determination 
regarding the nature and dimensions of the juvenil 
delinquency problem. In a nutshell, more uniform 
data reported with greater fidelity would hasten the 
answers to many problems in this field. 


The very words “Juvenile Delinquent” cause con 
fusion. ‘They now serve as a large receptacle into 
which all kinds of young human problems are tossed 
at random—problems of casehardened junior crimi 
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nals, of high-spirited offenders who will never do it 
again and who never do, and of small children who 
persist in running away. In addition, a special cate- 
gory has been devised called the “Predelinquent,” for 
children who will probably turn delinquent unless 
somebody does something. What the something is 
may also be debatable. Furthermore, since no one 
wants to tack an unfavorable label on a child, much 
double talk has been indulged in to avoid the use ol 
precise definitions to describe a child’s misdeeds on 
problems. 


In the quest for a common denominator lor report- 
ing juvenile offenses a conscious effort should be 
made to score serious crimes for what they are. “Too 
frequently in the past virtue has been compromised 
by a ridiculous lack of candor. So prevalent had this 
practice become that in 1960 the International Associ 
ation of Chiefs of Police adopted a resolution con 
demning the practice of classifying the theft of an 
automobile by a juvenile as “joyriding.” 


Research for Potential Solutions 


Thirdly, you ought to be persuaded by the fact that 
reliable means are lacking for accurately predicting 
the potential accomplishments of law enforcement 
in the delinquency field, or for making objective 
judgments about the kind and the amount of enforce 
ment that will produce optimum results for the mon 
ey expended. There are only rough measures such 
as the reported incidence of juvenile crime, and the 
fair certainty that a mass enforcement effort will 
bring about some containment. But what is the real 
cost of this effort? We don’t know. Nor do we 
know what real effect—from a long range viewpoint 
is produced in terms of adult involvement in crime. 


The critical problem this represents for police ad 
ministratiors is obvious. They need to know not only 
how much effort to expend on delinquency control, 
but how much to expend as compared to other kinds 
of police activity. Legislators, too, need more factual 
information about the effectiveness of activities fon 
which they are called upon to appropriate money. 


Your Association should participate actively and 
assist in promoting research relating to the delin 
quency problem. Only in this manner can valid 
warrants be established and reasonable predictions 


made. 


While the launching of systematic research is ol 
greatest urgency, no less urgent is the requirement 
that it be coordinated to avoid the waste of ove 


lapping and duplication. 


The need for and value of research has been recog 
nized by the Federal Government. Recently, Presi 
dent Kennedy announced the introduction of a fed 
eral bill seeking formation of a Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime Committee. This bill proposes a 
live-year study and seeks funds to train personnel, and 
to offer technical assistance to those setting up groups 
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to combat juvenile crime. It also proposes grants 
to state, local and other groups to evaluate and dem 
onstrate means leading to prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. Your Association would be well ad- 
vised to support the passage of this bill. 


Finally, the effectiveness of a juvenile program is 
determined in large measure by methods of personnel 
selection, training and supervision, It is impractical 
to change a title of a man or woman and expect a 
qualified performance that fits the title. Nor can 
the police administrator rely solely on fixed educa- 
tional qualifications or the results of intelligence 
tests to make his selection for him. 


Juvenile officers, both men and women, must have 
a genuine liking for children. This qualification is 
so obvious that sometimes it is overlooked. It is a 
quality that can be observed readily, and its absence 
is a categorical imperative for removal to other duty. 


Juvenile officers need training beyond regular po- 
lice work. Training should help to develop skillful 
interviewers and bring some understanding of chil- 
dren and reasons why they get into trouble. ‘Training 
can give the officer something to work with—tools 
that are more useful than monotonous warnings to 


be “good. 


Current crime figures forcetully suggest that the 
time has long since passed for expressions of pride 
in our method of tackling the problem of delinquen- 
cy. Adult crime furnishes tragic proof of the fact 
that what is being done is by no means the answer. 
Police are relative newcomers in the field of delin 
quency control. If our rate of maturity in this new 
undertaking parallels our zeal, source of supply for 
for the army of adult criminals will dimiinish ma- 


terially. 


SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Reiterating the objectives of the International Ju 
venile Officers Association—". . . for the betterment 
of humanity through united action and the fostering 
of the best practices and procedures in the handling 
of juveniles and those committing offenses against 
them’’—President Frank Popello, Captain, Maricopa 
County Sheriff's Office, Phoenix, Arizona, opened 
the first general session and introduced the special 
guests and officers of the Association. Welcoming 
the delegates to Cincinnati were Hon. Walton H. 
Bachrach, mayor of Cincinnati; Hon. Benjamin S. 
Schwartz, juvenile court judge, Cincinnati; and Spe- 
cial Agent Ed Mason, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


\ddresses and panel sessions covered these subjects: 
Desirable Practices in Establishing Standards, The 
Role of the Police in Delinquency Control, Organiz- 
ing the Community for Delinquency Prevention, The 
Role of the Police and Youth, Lock Your Car, and Au- 
thorities and Commissions—Their Relation to Law 
Enforcement 


(Please turn to page 37) 
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Medical-Police Problems Discussed 


Emergency Medical Identification 


The Lost Chords 


Earlier this year a Conference on Emergency Medi 
cal Identification, sponsored by the American Medical 
Association, was held in Chicago, Illinois, attended by 
65 representatives of as 
many national organiza 
tions. The International 
Association of Chiels of 
Police was represented 
by Past President George 
Otlewis, of Chicago. 

Purpose ol the confei 
ence was to explore the 
feasibility of developing 
a voluntary nationwide 
program whereby identi 





fying and medical data 
would be readily avail- 
able on the persons ol 
individuals in emergency 
situations to facilitate 


George Otlewis 
IACP Past President 
Chicago, Illinois 


adequate care. 

In five discussion groups, the con)«rees—all repre- 
sentative of occupations called io care for un- 
conscious, disoriented or uncomn icative persons in 
emergency situations—informall dopted 11 ques 
tions and statements for exploration. ‘These 11 items 
and a brief of the opinions generally prevalent follow. 


|. What categories of individuals should carry eme) 
gency medical identification? 

\n acceptable compromise between the extremes of 
opinions was an identification plan applying to those 
with specific health problems but which in times of 
a national emergency could be expanded into a uni 
versal identification system. 

Persons especially needing emergency medical iden 
tilication are those having conditions about which 
the attending first aid person or physician should 
have information at the time he administers emergency 
care, such as 
Cystic fibrosis 
Chorea 
Recurring forms ol 

unconsciousness 
Persons taking 

anticoagulants, corti- 


Epilepsy 
Diabetes 
Hypoglycemia 
Glaucoma 
Hemophilia 
Multiple Sclerosis 
Neck Breathers 
Deep sea divers 
Nephrectomy 
Narcotic addicts 
Colostomies 


sone, etc. 
Life endangering 
sensitivities 
Pneumothorax and 
pneumoperitoneum 


In addition to those who are likely to become un 
conscious or disoriented, emergency medical identi 
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fication should be carried by the child, the senile 
the deaf and mute, those with a language barrier, 
and others who could be considered uncommunicative 


2. What medical information should an individual 
carry to inform others of his individual illness or 
health problems in case of an emergency? 

This should include (a) basic information—special 
identification of disease or health condition requiring 
special consideration, status of tetanus immunization, 
and blood type, including RH, and (b) optional per 
tinent information—religion, year of birth and an 
identifying serial number of some significance. “Two 
levels of information might be needed: (a) that ne 
cessary for first aid and (b) that necessary for sub 
sequent identification and for more definitive car 
in a hospital. First item on the tag should be the im 
mediate medical problem of interest to the first aide: 
coming in contact with the individual. 


3. By what means or devices can such identification 
be made available? 

Two varieties of devices were held to be desirabl 
for providing information at different levels: 

(a) An alerting or signaling device to call atten 
tion to or identify some condition that requires un 
usual medical management, readily discernible and 
comprehensible to non-medical persons and should 
indicate that additional information may be found 
elsewhere on the person of the individual. 

(b) A pocket card, a paper contained within the 
signaling device, plastic imprint cards or such othe: 
techniques as may provide for more extensive and 
detailed information than the signaling device 
contains. 

Merits and shortcomings of various devices were 


brought out in the discussion 


!. In what standardized terms or what sort of code 
can a person’s emergency medical identification be 
made intelligible anywhere to anyone who might ren 
der emergency care to him? 

Terminology used should be standard, recognized 
medical nomenclature, since medical terms are the 
same or similar regardless of the language spoken. A 
code was considered unreliable and not understand 
able to most first aid specialists and physicians with 
out special study. A national registry of a serial on 
identification number on a metallic signal device was 
felt to be undesirable, since the information should be 
available for immediate use. 


5. What degree of uniformity of devices carrying 
emergency identification is desirable? 


(Please turn to page 10) 
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NEWS QUALITY KITS by FAuROT 


+642 Dual Purpose Finger Print 
Taking Kit — This new, portable 
Finger Print Taking Kit permits 
finger prints to be taken on a flat 
or slanted surface if desirable. 

An added feature is the fact 
that inking can be done to take 
all ten fingers in one inking oper- 
ation. This permits a more effi- 
cient operation with a minimum 
of effort. 








+643 OBLITERATED NUM- 
BER KIT — This kit is de- 
signed for restoring 
obliterated serial numbers 
that have been removed 
from guns, motors, bicy- 
cles, typewriters and other 
metal objects to destroy 
their possible identifica- 
tion. It is small, compact 
and contains the neces- 
Sary equipment and 
chemicals for processing 
and restoration of num- 
bers by following the sim- 
ple instructions. 





+644 PARAFFIN TEST KIT 
— With the contents of 
this kit, an investigator 
can make a chemical test 
for powder residue often 
of value in crimes involv- 
ing the discharge of fire- 
arms. This could be useful 
in the investigation of 
such crimes as homicide, 
felonious assault, or sui- 
cide by firearms. 

This kit is completely 
self contained with 
easily applied, detailed 
instructions. 











+645 SEMEN TEST KIT — 
This kit is useful in deter- 
mining the presence of 
semen on clothing, sheets, 
and similar materials. 
Fresh or dried stains can 
be successfully examined. 
This may establish evi- 
dence of crime or offenses 
of a sexual nature. The 
necessary equipment, 
chemicals, and instruc- 
tions are contained in this 
kit. 








+646 DETECTION POW- 
DER KIT—This kit contains 
sensitive powders which 
are a valuable aid in trap- 
ping thieves. Upon appli- 
cation of powder to object 
and a subsequent hand- 
ling by the suspect, a visi- 
ble stain will appear when 
perspiration or other 
moisture touches the skin. 
These stains are difficult 
to remove. 





For further information on these and many other 
Faurot products and for your FREE catalog write to: 





FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment! 











The identilying signal device should be uniform in 
design for any of three locations of the body custom- 
arily used (necklace, wristlet, anklet), should give 
information germane to the condition, and a symbol 
or design adopted for emergency identification only. 

Statement 6 dealt with uniformity or standardiza- 
tion of means for expressing emergency medical iden- 
tification, with uniformity and universality attempted 
through widespread publicity in both lay and _pro- 
fessional mass media. 

No. 7. was concerned with motivating an individual 
to use the particular technique agreed upon through 
recognition of its value, with initial motivation com 
ing from his personal physician and supplemental 
motivation from organizations concerned with farm, 
business, labor, various professions, the school, the 
voluntary health organizations, industry and mass 
communications media. 


No. 8 considered the channels through which all 
persons who are likely to provide service in emergency 
situations be informed of the accepted identification 
techniques and alerted to look for an emergency medi 
cal identification on those served. These channels 
were recommended: (a) publications of the AMA and 
all specialty medical associations, (b) journals pub- 
lished by associations serving police officers, fire de 
partment personnel, special first aid personnel, those 
employed in occupational health service and other 
groups concerned in some way with emergency situa 
tions, and pre-service and in-service education for all 
of these groups. 


No. 9 took up the question of legal problems in 
volved in searching an individual for his emergency 
medical identification. 


An AMA attorney expressed opinion no legal risk, 
based on a search to locate medical and identifying 
data on the person of one unconscious or disoriented, 
is involved unless a state or local statute interdicts 
such efforts. Other opinions expressed were that any 
personal record should be readily accessible without 
need to invade body privacy; an alerting device could 
be construed as giving unwritten permission to look 
for further medical information; a model statute 
might be prepared for submission to states where 
search is normally prohibited by existing law. 


VALIDITY 

The question of validity and reliability of emergen 
cy medical data was discussed at length. (This aspect, 
along with that of malingering, has caused the IACP 
Executive Committee to withhold up to the present 
time IACP participation in the specific plan known 
as “Medi-Alert.’’) 

It was the belief that reliability could be established 
by having the data validated and dated by the per- 
sonal physician of the wearer; that such data should 
be kept up-to-date. It was brought out that 10 pet 
cent of the dog tags worn in World War LI contained 
significant error; that blood group data should not 
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be relied on for purpose of transfusions without 
cross-matching prior to transfusion; that data for chil 
dren could be a problem, since there might be a ten 
dency to trade tags with other children, thereby giving 
false information about themselves; and that medical 
data on the alerting device may have no relationship 
to the immediate emergency problem. 

No 11, dealing with malingerers and other unau 
thorized persons using the device for illicit purposes, 
brought forth the opinions that malingering does not 
constitute a deterrent to carrying medical information 
data, since ultimate care is by a physician and no harm 
results at the first aid level; and that a record could be 
related to a specific individual by use of his photo in 
the identification device. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Future activities recommended by the groups were: 

-Most important need is to develop an area of 
central authority for developing uniformity of system. 

—A working committee should develop a concret 
proposal based on recommendations of the Conference 
for submission to appropriate agencies for considera 
tion, endorsement and support. 

A committee should recommend scope of informa 
tion included in the recorded sheet contained in an 
identification device. 

-AMA’s Law Department should study problem of 
legal risks and develop a model statute covering the 
problem. 

A committee should work out a code or codes for 
identilication information that would outline “don’ts’ 
peculiar to the case for information of the first aide 
and to aid the physician in his diagnosis 

A symbol which has universal application should 
be developed to identify the record, regardless of the 
containing device. 

Another conference should be held to review prog 
ress and explore methods of implementation of any 
program of emergency medical identification that may 
develop trom this conference. 

Greater emphasis should be placed upon the first 
level—care by the individual giving first aid—rather 
than upon the physician, and information should be 
designed primarily for those trained in first aid 


THE LOST CHORDS 


Secretary Frances Gesner, of ‘The Lost Chords ol 
New Jersey, who is also chairman of the International 
Association of Laryngectomees’ First Aid and Safety 
Committee, is calling attention of law enforcement 
officers, along with other groups, to the problem ol 
laryngectomees. ‘This was made the subject of an 
intensive informational campaign due to the fact 
that several instances were noted in which the neck 
breathers had not received proper first aid treatment 
during emergencies, nor had they been recognized as 
persons having a peculiar medical problem requiring 
special first aid measures. The following information 
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GAVE THEM A FAST START—AND THE RIGHT START 


There is no faster, more ac- Teletypewriter service offers superior speed, de- 
curate way of transmitting pendability and proven economy . . . provides 
important police data than written, accurate records of all police messages. 
by Teletype”. Operators are easily trained. And Teletype equip- 
That’s why local. state ment is so flexible it permits ready increases in 
and federal law enforcement — Stations and circuits. 
agencies are depending more Better law enforcement communications are at 
than ever on the Bell System’s private line teletype- your finger tips. Call your local Bell Telephone 
writer service to aid in more effective crime de- Manager for complete details about fast, reliable 


tection and prevention. teletypewriter service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘a 


i 


Teletype equipment is manufactured by the Teletype Corporation 








is being given emphasis in an international effort to 
avoid tragedies. 

Whenever anyone has had a total laryngectomy, 
both his vocal chords have been removed along with 
the outer portion of the larnx (Adam's apple); the 
trachea has been brought forward and sewn to the 
walls of an opening in the front and at the base of 
the neck. The opening is called a stoma. The stoma 
provides a new air passage to the lungs. Air does 
not pass through nose or mouth any longer. 

Because of the stoma, the laryngectomee is a risk 
for the rescuer. Checking the neck of all casualties 
would eliminate the possibility of missing the laryn- 
gectomized when in distress. 

The neck-breather learns after surgery that there are 
certain things he cannot do, such as swimming; that 
he must take precautions while bathing or showering; 
that he must by filters protect himself from dirt, lint, 
small insects and other foreign bodies which might be 
drawn into the stoma. However, most laryngectomees 
also work hard to conceal the stoma from the public 
gaze by high collars, scarves, jewelry, etc. This con- 
cealment is an added responsibility for the rescuer to 
check the neck of every accident victim. 

Some laryngectomees may not have mastered the 
esophageal or pharyngeal speech methods and may 
not be able to acquaint their rescuers with their im 
mediate problem, even though they may be fully con 
scious. Those who cannot achieve voice sometimes 
use mechanical aids, similar to the throat “mikes” 
used by aviators in the past. A buzzing sound is then 
heard along with the speech, for these aids respond to 
the vibrations in the throat. A rescuer may well ob 
serve carefully any mechanism at the scene of an acci 
dent which may be on the car floor or seat or on the 
road nearby. Also, any person carrying a small case 
with batteries and cord may be a laryngectomee with 
out a voice. Some find it difficult to speak after 
eating or drinking and for some it is impossible to 
to speak while lying down. 

The sense of taste and smell is diminished or lost, 
and this is a good thing to remember if one suspects 
gas, fumes or vapors inhaled or poisoning. 

Wearers of tracheotomy tubes may alarm the res 
cuer by the mere presence of the tube unless he knows 
it can be safely removed and returned with no harm 
done. In fact, the tube should be removed to make 
certain that the trouble is not in the tube itself 
through clogging. 

The laryngectomee can be easily aspirated by mouth 
to-mouth resuscitation or by manual artificial aspira 
tion. For mouth-to-mouth, place the victim on his 
back with something beneath his shoulders to expand 
his chest. Keeping his head straight to avoid pinch- 
ing or twisting the stoma, place lips firmly over the 
stoma and blow at the same rate as for any adult in 
the mouth-to-mouth method. This is the same posi 
tion for administering oxygen through the stoma. It 
is recommended that the baby face mask be used for 
oxygen feeding. Insert the catheter tube no more than 
| inches, keeping it in motion at all times, either in 


an up and down movement or by a twisting motion. 
Do not start suctioning until tube is in the trachea. 

To use the back-pressure arm-lift manual method 
of artificial respiration, the victim should be placed 
on his stomach, with a cloth, paper or other item 
beneath him to prevent the drawing of dirt into the 
stoma. 

Rescue teams, police and fire trainees and first aid 
students are assisted by local chapters of the American 
Cancer Society, the International Association of Laryn- 
gectomees, local laryngectomee clubs, Lost Chords, and 
others, through providing members to act as demon- 
strators. 

Reliable sources indicate that some 5,000 new laryn- 
gectomees are added each year to the present 40,000 
to 50,000 neck-breathers. The best insurance against 
improper or ill treatment of the laryngectomized is 
a well informed and well trained rescuer and first 
aider. 

Further information and first aid material may be 
obtained from Mrs. Frances Gesner, Secretary, The 
Lost Chords of New Jersey, 625 Broadway, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Pursuant to Article VII, Rule XVI of the Consti- 
tution and Rules of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, Inc., notice is hereby given: 

1. That the 68th Annual Conference of the Associ- 
ation will be held at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in 
Montreal, Que., Canada, September 30 through Oc- 
tober 5, 1961. 

2. That the program for Saturday, September 30, 
1961, will be devoted to reception of and special 
meetings with members and visitors from outside 
the United States and Canada; 

3. That the annual meeting of the Association’s 
Executive Committee will be held at 2:00 p.m., Sun 
day, October 1, 1961, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
in Montreal, Que. 

4. That no resolution will be acted upon by the 
Association at this Conference unless it has been 
duly considered by, and recommendation received 
thereon from, the Resolutions Committee, other 
appropriate committee, or section of the Associa- 
tion; and that all resolutions shall be submitted in 
writing either to the Executive Secretary in ad- 
vance of the opening date of the Conference, or to 
the Resolutions Committee, members of which will 
be designated by the President at the opening ses- 
sion of the Conference at 9:30 a.m., Monday, Oc- 
tober 2, 1961. 

5. That the Business Session of the 68th Annual 
Conference will be held at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 5, 1961, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in 
Montreal, Que. 

/s/ Leroy E. Wike, Executive Secretary 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. 
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has earned its reputation for dependable service through everlasting 
attention to maintenance and supervision. The high immunity to fire and 
burglary losses enjoyed by ADT subscribers year after year is the result 
of this steady concept of service. Municipal engineers know that every 
ADT protective ‘installation in their community is an aid to public safety. 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 








Police Forum 
Subject: “She Polygraph 


From COL. CHARLES C. OLDHAM 


Former Supt., Kentucky State Police 
4521 Fox Run Road 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 


The May, 1961, issue of The Police Chief contained 
a provoking article, “Ban the Polygraph.”* The ar. 
cle hinted of sinister and insidious organized effort 
to block the use of the polygraph in “screening oper 


ations.” 


I seriously doubt that any organized effort is afoot 
to block the efforts of numerous polygraph examiners 
to sell their services to industry for pre-employment 
screening, and as a requirement for continued em- 
ployment. On the contrary, | regard the action of 
the Massachusetts Legislature and of members of the 
California and New York Legislatures to be the na- 
tural and normal revulsion of a free people at the 
horrendous attempts to ultimately bring into being a 
nation of conformists. 

These screening examinations are often cuphemisti- 
cally referred to as “detection of deception,” “truth 
verilication,” etc., and are predicated upon the basic 
premise that an individual's word is no longer worthy 
of acceptance without the blessings of the polygraph 
examiners. By such compulsion the burden of prool 
is even reversed to be upon the un-accused, but mani- 
festly suspect, individuals—suspect only because they 
have the audacity to seek employment in a free society. 


Some proponents of pre-employment screening point 
to the fact that some police departments, and at least 
one agency of the federal government, make use of 
such pre-employment testing. This, of course, does 
not make the practice just. It is wrong to require this 
of police simply because they are police. ‘Too long 
police have been called upon to surrender certain 
rights and privileges because they are policemen. 


One_advocate of these pre-employment and contin- 
uing employment procedures has recommended that 
anyone objecting to such screening should seek em 
ployment elsewhere. Assuming that such a trend con- 
tinues—and God forbid that it should—there would 
be no “elsewhere.” The result would be a mass 


This was a statement by President Richard Holcomb, of 
the American Academy of Polygraph Examiners, Iowa 
City, Iowa, called to attention of this magazine by Mr. 
Richard O. Arther of the National Training Center of 
Lie Detection. This column has been purposely headed 
“Forum,” foreseeing that some members will hail Colonel 
Oldham’s comments as iconoclastic. The “Forum” in these 
pages, however, is open to all who wish to enter, for the 
debating process is a time-tested device which permits 
each individual to approach the opinion-forming process 
fully informed on the subject.—Editor. 
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of forced conformers. Conformity and thought con 
trol are the ingredients of a totalitarian state. 


For Mr. Holcomb to equate “fingerprint files on 
Communist files a sobriety test, a ballistics test, 
a blood test or a handwriting analysis” with highly 
variable lie detector tests seems like equating reality 
with dreams. He significantly notes that the items h« 
gave in comparison “are accepted without question in 
modern jurisprudence.” Of course, some of this is de 
batable. Furthermore, it is most significant to not 
that no courts of last resort accept lie detector evi 
dence, which at best is nothing more than the ex 
aminer’s opinion based on a set of recordings. 


After observing the administration of criminal law 
for some 18 years, I have serious doubts even about 
the use of the polygraph in criminal cases. Many 
points of doubt, worthy of consideration, were raised 
by the Forensic Section of the American Psychiatric 
Association in a resolution reported in Eliasberg V., 
Forensic Psychology (1946) 19 So. Calif. L. Rev. 349, 
at pp. 360-363. The APA rightly condemned the use 
of the lie detector except in “the hands of thoroughly 
trained physicians and psychologists who will evaluate 
the dat» 
and me~.age use of all independently obtainable evi 
Line same resolution succinctly said: “there 


2rived by applying other available methods 


dence.” 
is no conscience-robot and no diagnosis-robot.”’ 


Some of the nation’s more promipent and_ better 
qualified polygraph examiners claini no more than 
75 per cent accuracy for such tests. Others claim 
96 per cent accuracy. However, for a nation of free 
men to accept even 99.44 per cent accuracy is too 
Machiavellian.for the survival of freedom. The ap 
peal voiced by Messers Holcomb and Arther for sup 
port of police departments to sell the advariages of 
such tests should be answered in the most unequivocal 
“No” possible. 


Foo long many police, and resultantly much of the 
public, have accepted the polygraph with a sense of 
its being infallible. It is often used as a crutch to 
attempt short-cuts avoiding reliance upon proven o1 
thodox methods of police investigation. No short-cuts 
have a place in a society dealing with the life, liberty 
or reputation of any man. 


Holcomb made the point “we might give serious 
consideration toward publicizing the number of peo 
ple who run clean and are cleared of suspicion on the 
basis of polygraph examinations.” I submit, however 
that in the absence of concrete evidence no man should 
be held, or set free, purely as a result of lie detector 


tests. 


As a long-time active member of IACP, I object to 
any effort to sell, or promote, the polygraph, or to 
carry on a battle against the efforts of state legislatures 
to enact laws protecting the citizens of this country 
against possible abuses done through the use of lic 
detector tests, particularly as a condition precedent to 
employment or the continuation thereol! 
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Everything's in the car. 
Bags, toys, cookies... 
Billy, Tommy, 

Helen and Paul... 
Milk and paper 
deliveries are cancelled. 
J turned off the water 
Now— 

what did J forget? 

m ... the baby. 














.— COs 
—-~ : A planned vacation is a happy vacation. But proper planning is 
so much more important when your family’s future is concerned. 
For expert insurance planning that helps make certain your 
family will always be secure—See your Prudential Agent. 
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Civil Defense 


A series of 3-day Law Enlorcement Seminars on 
Civil Defense will be held throughout the country for 
police administrators from September, 1961, through 
February, 1962. This decision came out of the annual 
meeting of the OCDM Police Advisory Committee 
held in Washington, D. C., June 27-28. Mr. Barent F. 
Landstreet, Deputy Assistant Director, Emergency 
Community Services, Office of Civilian Defense Mo- 
bilization, Battle Creek, Mich., presided, assisted by 
his deputy, J. Russell Prior. 

The group was welcomed by Mr. Landstreet, who 
discussed the objectives OCDM was hopeful of accom 
plishing as a result of the meeting. Mr. Edward Mc- 
Dermott, Deputy Director of OCDM, thanked the 
members present for their cooperation and solicited 
their assistance and guidance in programming law 
enforcement services for nonmilitary defense. Other 
OCDM personnel gave a series of select briefings on: 

Radiological Problems in Law enforcement Ac- 
tivities—Nuclear Incidents—100,000-Station Mon- 
itoring System. (By Charles K. Shafer, Director, 
Plans Office, Chemical, Biological and Radiologi- 
cal Defense) 

Communications and Warning—Police Respon- 
sibilities. (By Willard Whitfield, Washington Li- 
aison Officer, Communications and Warning) 

Financial Assistance—Law Enforcement Agen 
cies—Contributions Program—Surplus Property 
—Public Law 85-606. (By Eugene J. Quindlen, 
Deputy Assistant Director, Federal, State and Lo- 
cal Plans) 

During the question-answer period on financial as 
sistance, Mr. Quindlen stated that if a project appli- 
cation for use of 85-806 funds to conduct Explosive 
Ordance Reconnaissance training programs were re- 
ceived, OCDM would give it due consideration. 

Mr. J. Russell Prior led the discussion on proposed 
law enforcement seminars. It was the consensus of the 
group that the seminar meetings would be a logical 
approach toward a greater participation and civil de- 
fense awareness on the part of all police administrat- 
ors. This developed discussion of what subjects the 
seminars might cover with unanimous opinion ex- 
pressed that these be confined to: 

Mobile Support 

Traffic Control 

Explosive Ordnance Reconnaissance and Nuclear 

Accident Hazards, Precautions and Procedures 
Radiological Monitoring 
Auxiliary Personnel and Special Skill Requirements 
Annex 7, Role of the Military; Annex 11, Protection 

of Essential Facilities; and the Role of Federal 

Agencies. 

In addition to those mentioned above, OCDM per- 
sonnel present were: Lewis E. Berry, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Plans and Operations; and Thomas P. Stack, 
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The first of the eight 3-day seminars will be 
held in Region 1, comprised of the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York and New 
Jersey, September 19-20-21, 1961, at Tops Field, 
Mass. 











Director, Police Division, Emergency Community 
Services. 

Others present were: Hugh Anderson, Federal Bu 
reau of Investigation, Washington, D. C.; Chiel 
Thomas J. Cahill, Department of Police, San Fran 
cisco, Calif.; Lt. Col. David R. Dingeman, Office ol 
the Provost Marshal General, Department of Defense; 
Commissioner James Karns, Wisconsin Highway Pa- 
trol, Madison, Wis.; Sheriff Thomas Kelly, Civil De 
fense Director, Dade County, Miami, Fla.; Captain 
Frank Miller, Office of the Ordnance Officer, 
USCONARGC, Ft. Monroe, Va.; William Mooney, Fed 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. C.; 
Sheriff Robert Moore, President, National Sheriffs 
Association, Arkansas City, Ark.; Captain Earl Noble, 
Metropolitan Police, Washington, D. C.; Gerald 
O'Connell, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl.; Col. Joseph Rutter, Superintendent, 
New Jersey State Police, Trenton, N. J.; Inspector 
Bernard Schmidt, Department of Police, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Col. Arthur Schreve, Director of Civil 
Defense, Baltimore, Maryland. (Rep. USCDC); Chiel 
Carl Shuptrine, Department of Police, Dallas, Texas; 
Col. Edwin W. Weissman, Office of the Provost 
Marshal General, Department of Defense; and Major 
Robert Zim, Office of the Chief of Ordnance, Depart 
ment ol Defense. 


Sudlding Puud Contributions 

Kirst list of contributors to the IACP Building 
Fund was published in the July issue of The Police 
Chief. In the process of alphabetizing the long list 
by geographical location, one glaring omission o¢ 
curred. For this we apologize to IACP Treasuret 
Wm. J. Roach, of Waterbury, Connecticut, who was 
one of the first contributors to the fund. Apology 
is also extended to Edmund R. Cook, of Newark, 
New Jersey, for re-christening him “Edward.” 

The following have contributed to the Fund in the 
month of July: 

Hawaii—Honolulu: Daniel S. C. Liu, Chief of Police. 
Vermont—Canaan: William W. Nott, Inspector, Im 
migration and Naturalization Service. 

Latest information indicates the present tenants 
of the IACP Headquarters Building at 1319 - 18th 
Street, N. W., in Washington, D. C., will be vacating 
the property about October 1. ‘The Headquarters 
office and two Divisions of the Association will plan 
to occupy the building shortly after the Annual 
Conference in Montreal. 
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with the KEELER POLYGRAPH 






Positive indications of guilt or innocence . . eliminate hours of 
investigation . . allow building irrefutable evidence for con- 
viction of the guilty. 






Use of the Keeler Polygraph for investigation of all felony 
cases is providing stronger law enforcement in countless com- 
munities. Many of these have populations of less than 25,000, 
where the Polygraph has made possible greatly increased 
police protection. 





















You should have the ‘‘Polygraph Story” . . Write today. 
: NEW . . Transistorized . . Three-Pen 


KEELER Model 6317 KEELER Polygraph Div. 
ASSOCIATED RESEARCH, INC. 


27905 4 , “*hies 

Four flashlight cells last up to twenty hours! 3795 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
22 EE ES SS == tS St Lt Lf KL. KK. KF KF LT 
A three-pen Keeler Polygraph, recording variations in pulse- 
blood pressure, respiration and skin resistance, has now been 
developed in compact, portable design. Transistorized elec- 
tronic circuits are employed in the galvanograph section. 


Send us the following information at once 
( ) “The Polygraph Story” 


) Data on the new Model 6317 








Constant speed chart recording is provided by a noiseless TEAR Transistorized Keeler Polygraph 
motor that operates from standard flashlight batteries. 
' The new Model 6317 Keeler Polygraph is built into an incon- OFF Name _ eaionaela 
f spicuous leatherette covered carrying case with space for 
accessories, measuring 1812” x 16” x 8%’. Weight is 20 and MAIL Tit! 
; pounds. Write today for complete data. TODAY oe = 
Dept. — eee 
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Police 
Dogs on 
Three- 
Wheels 








G. McCain 


Fo put police dogs in the right place at the right 
time, quickly, safely and economically, the Danville, 
Virginia, Police Department came up with a solution 
which, to our knowledge, has not been employed 
elsewhere. The dogs are trained to ride with thei 
officer-handler on three-wheel motorcycles. 


Major E. G. McCain, Chiel of Police, explains that 
this practice expedites calls and enables the officer to 
cover more territory. “Danville is a small city area- 
wise,” he reports. “There is no large walking beat 
where a dog can be utilized, but there are several 
scattered areas which need some canine patrolling. 
Io cover these scattered locations, we decided to 
use an inexpensive method to transport the dog. 
Prisoners are transported in police patrol cars, and it 
would be a little difficult to transport the dog and 
prisoner simultaneously unless a protective screen were 
installed between the front and rear seat. 


“For several years we have patrolled in our business 
area after midnight on three-wheel motorcycles in 
order to cover more area. Each motorcycle is equipped 
with a 2-way radio and a portable spotlight to check 
store fronts. ‘The spotlight is stored in a pocket be 
hind the windshield when not in use. There are many 
alleys and rear entrances where the motorcycle can- 
not be driven, in which case the officer parks the 
motor, the dog jumps off at his command, and they 
walk in to check the rear entrance. On return, the 
dog jumps back on the rear of the motorcycle. This 
is no elfort for him, since he is trained for jumping, 
and we find the dog adjusts quickly to riding a motor 
cycle, as most of them enjoy riding in an automobile. 


“For the safety of the dogs, a body was built of 
plywood to fit around the compartment at the rear 
of the rider. The front of this form is about 12 inches 
high and the sides slope down to the rear, which is 
6 inches high. The high front gives the dog protec- 
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tion in emergency stops. The dogs are trained to 
lie down on the padded top of the compartment while 
the motorcycle is in motion. However, we find that 
alter they become accustomed to the movement of the 
motorcycle, the dogs begin to sit up and sometimes 
stand while the vehicle is in motion. 
have fallen off. It seems impossible, in fact, to throw 
them off, although we do not drive the motors at a 
high rate of speed. 


lo date none 


“Just recently, two motorcycle officers on patrol 
answered a call to a dance where two olficers were 
having trouble with a crowd trying to rescue a pris 
oner. Combination of a radio-equipped motorcycle 
and dog enabled the officer to reach the scene of the 
disturbance in time to be effective in breaking up the 
crowd.” 


Chief McCain organized the Danville canine corps 
in March, 1961. Three officers were assigned full 
time and one part-time to begin the training and to 
construct a training area with its obstacles and othe: 
equipment to train five dogs for regular patrol work. 
At present three dogs are assigned regularly to patrol 
work on the three shifts, plus one auxiliary dog which 
could replace the others after a short retraining period 
with his new handler. 


All of the dogs in the canine corps have been trained 
to ride the three-wheelers and are used for this pw 
pose except in inclement weather, when they may be 
assigned to the department’s station wagon or on foot 
patrol. The dogs are primarily used for evening and 
night patrol, but the dog and handler assigned to the 
day shift, on the monthly revolving shift policy, are 
available for -assignment to any trouble spot during 
the daytime, or are available to be reassigned to the 
night shift for augmented patrol if occasion requires 


Each handler kennels his dog at his home. ‘We 
have found that the dogs can be used by another 
handler without the retraining,” comments Chiel 
McCain. “but he doesn’t perform as well as with his 
regular handler. The main problem 
handlers with the dogs is the training of the handler, 
rather than of the dog. 


Oo v 
n changing 


“Only one of our dogs is owned by the city, donated 
for police work, and all his feed and vet bills are 
paid by the city. The other dogs are owned by thx 
individual officers and due to their enthusiasm and 
devotion to duty, they have been willing to maintain 
the dogs in order to be able to use them in their pa 
trol work. 
as a protection for liability which might be incurred 


All of the dogs are insured by the city 


should one of the dogs or the handler make a mistak¢ 


Tarheels have edge . . . on highway edge-lining, re 
ports the North Carolina Department of Motor Ve 
hicles. Some 16,000 miles are marked with the white 
hyphens down the edge of the road that make for safe 
driving, with another 8,000 miles scheduled to be 


marked by the end of this year. 
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soiled boiled 


Yet Hamburger’s exclusive WINTER-WEIGHT serge* will still look fresh, clean, and ready to go. 
It’s practically indestructible! It’s Hamburger’s new 50% Dacron™50% wool fabric that outlasts, 
outwears, outperforms and practically outrages all previous uniform fabric. Tested and approved, 
Hamburger fabric combines durability with comfort, appearance and economy. Always impressive 


looking, Hamburger fabric needs so little care. Wrinkle resistant, 


HAMBURGER 


WOOLEN CO., INC. 
45 EAST 17TH ST. 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


INSIST ON THE “BIGH” © 


an occasional pressing restores its amazing built-in neatness. 


Specify Hamburger fabric with built-in value features that save 





you dollars on order...save your men dollars on wear. Don’t 
merely specify. . insist on the‘BIG H.’’ write for full information and samples. FABRICS FOR UNIFORMS 


* Style #612 P&F — 12 oz. #614 P&F — 14 oz. #616 P&F — 16 oz. #618 P&F — 18 oz. ®DuPont's registered trademark for its polyester fiber. 





Moonlighting 


In Chicago 


Does a policeman violate his obligations to the 
force when he engages in “moonlighting’’? 

Not according to a Chicago Police Department 
ruling, says the Director of Personnel. As long as 
the second job satisfies certain qualifications in hours 
and kind, and the officer receives permission to work 
on another job in his off-duty hours, the policeman 
is free to go “moonlighting” with departmental 
blessing. 

The holding of dual jobs by members of a police 
department has been the subject of “pro and con” 
<dliscussion all over the country for many years. Some 
departments absolutely forbid it—e.g., New York and 
Philidelphia—although they unolficially recognize 
that a percentage of the force does hold supplemen- 
tary jobs. The large majority of the cities in the 
country, however, do allow the men to hold othet 
jobs, as evidenced by a recent survey made by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, which 
pointed out that 82.6 per cent of the 1,500 municipal 
police departments questioned allowed “moonlight- 
ing’ under certain conditions. 

While admitting that it is best for the man, his 
family and the department if the policeman worked 
only at his job, the department recognizes some very 
real problems: 

1. The salaries of policemen are not so high that 
the men can dismiss the thought of earning addi 
tional income. Unless an officer is given an opportuni- 
ty to supplement his income with outside earnings, he 
might be forced to leave the force entirely and take 
some job which pays more. Regulated moonlighting 
is one Way a man can continue to work at the job he 
prelers to do on the police force. 


2. Many men pursue hobbies on their off-hours 
lor example, working with children or in sports 
which is purely voluntary. Other men do the same 
thing, but their hobbies happen to be ones for which 
they are paid money, as, for example, refereeing sports 
events or supervising teenage activities. To allow 
the first and forbid the second seems unreasonable 
and unfair. 

However, the department recognizes that not all 
secondary employment can be allowed. If pursued 
without regulation, moonlighting can seriously dam 
age the efficiency of the man’s work on the force, on 


5 
This article, from the July 14 issue of the Chicago Police Depart- 


ment news letter, appears through the courtesy of Superintendent 
0. W. Wilson 
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Off-duty police employment sanctioned 


by open department policy, with well 
defined controls to avoid impairment 


of efficiency or Department prestige 


may damage department prestige in the eyes ol the 
public. These factors must be considered: 

1. Another full-time job would seriously affect 
a policeman’s efficiency and reduce his ability to do 
his police job properly. If he tries to work 80 hours 
a week, his health may be undermined, he may be 
too tired to do his job on the force well, or he may 
resort to doing his sleeping or his other work while 
on his regular police tour-of-duty. For this reason, 
a full-time second job is forbidden. 

2. Some jobs present a conflict of interest with his 
police job, and prevent him from serving all the pub 
lic impartially and without prejudice. Not only may 
there be a conflict of interest between the types ol 
the jobs he holds; but, a conflict of interest may 
arise where his uniform or the prestige of his position 
on the force is used to give him added authority in 
his private position. Such jobs are not allowed. 

3. Some jobs, in the opinion of the public, are not 
the kind that public servants should hold, even 
though they are “legitimate” in all other respects. 
Such positions, because of their harmful public “im 
age,” are not positions that policemen can hold 


DEPARTMENTAL. ORDER 
The exact qualifications and procedures for secon 

dary employment on the Chicago Police Force is set 

down in Department Order 60-4, 22 June 1960. 

Any policeman seeking permission to hold a second 
job can obtain a request from his Commanding Of 
ficer. After filling out the form, he returns it to his 
C. O., who either approves or disapproves the request 
and forwards it to the Director of Personnel. 

The Director of Personnel reviews the request. He 
has the authority, in the name of the Superintendent, 
to grant or deny the request on its own merits. He 
bases his decision on a number of criteria, as listed 
in the Order: 

1. The number of hours of the second job shall be 
limited to not more than 20 hours a week, except 
during annual furlough. 

2. A review of his past sick record must show that 

the policeman is capable of carrying on this extra 
job without endangering his health. 
3. The job must be one which will not bring dis 
favor or disrespect upon either the officer or the 
department. 
job can be in violation of any of the rules and regu 
lations of the department. 

1. Certain jobs are specially 


Nothing involved in holding a second 


forbidden to po 
licemen: (a) the operation or control of any taxicab 
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One of the most rewarding parts of a 
policeman’s life is preventing the prob- 
lems that can happen when a boy has 
the wrong introduction to firearms. 

More and more in today’s crowded 
communities, it has become your job 
to introduce youngsters to the pleasures 
of shooting. And it’s a job that means 
more than just marksmanship and 
safety. 


It includes attitude; the fact that 
fewer things in our society have greater 
historical significance than the good 
relationship between law and order and 
owning a gun. 

Winchester-Western is greatly 
appreciative of the fine work done by 
America’s law enforcement men. We 
appreciate the time, the care and the 
knowledge you have given to hundreds 





of thousands of youngsters. 

We believe that you are helping 
create better citizens — and introducing 
these young people to a wonderful 
world of shooting sports. 

Yours is a job of great responsibility 
...and great reward. This is commun- 
ity service at its highest level; and 
Winchester-Western would like to say 
“Well done!” 


WINCHESTER. 


Sli 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION QS AREER New Haven 4, Conn. 
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or other public passenger vehicle, (b) the operation, 
distribution or sales of liquor, and (c) any job which 
requires the officer to appear in his police uniform, o1 
avail himself of official police records and files, o1 
become involved in civil processes. 


5. ‘The job must be one which cannot interfere with 
a policeman’s response to emergency calls, or which 
would in any way impair his capacities as a membet 
of the department. 

Whether denied or approved, the original request 
is filed in the applicant's personal file, and a copy 
returned to the officer. Every 6 months the appli- 
cation must be renewed, and renewal should be made 
at least 10 days before the old request expires. ‘The 
C. O. in each unit is responsible to see that this is 
done, as well as seeing that all limits and conditions 
as stated on the application are met. 


TYPES OF “MOONLIGHT” JOBS 


It is an interesting reflection of the calibre of men 
in the department to note the kinds of moonlighting 
they engage in. The types of jobs cover a wide range, 
from the most menial to the most highly skilled. 

\pproximately 875 men in the department have 
been granted permission to hold other jobs. 


The most popular jobs are those where short hours 
are possible and the hours of work are flexible. These 
include jobs as clerks of all kinds, salesmen, truck 
drivers and part-time U. S. Post Office employees. 
There are about 300 of these. Jobs as security guards 
(almost 200) are also in demand, because men can 
use their police skills and training to fill them. Still 
other employment for which permission is frequently 
requested is work as delivery men, gas station atten 
dants or skilled laborers. 

Many unrecognized talents of men in the depart 
ment come out when they apply for permission to 
hold second jobs. 


\ number of officers are skilled tradesmen—auto 
mechanics, carpenters, landscapers, metal lathers, 
painters, plasterers, printers, upholsterers and welders. 
Other policemen, through their applications, show 
their desire to work with kids. They hold down part 
time jobs as nursery school chauffeurs, school bus 
drivers, settlement house workers, basketball and base 
ball coaches, supervisors of children’s or teenage ac- 
tivities and teachers. Some jobs show the specialized 
skill of the technician—aviation instructor, hospital 
aide, blueprint reproducer, dental technician, photog 
rapher, engraver, railroad conductor, barber, judo 
instructor and pharmacist. 

Some jobs are notable because they are so unusual. 
\ number of men find part-time work driving funeral 
hearses. One olficer is a Big Ten football referee, 
another is a professional golf instructor in his off- 
duty hours. One man is an actor, still another is an 
auctioneer, another drives an ambulance and 3 are 
skilled polygraph operators. 
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A large number of policemen have requested pet 
mission to hold down jobs that reflect both “whit« 
collar” and professional inclinations—about 24 per 
cent of the total. The list is long, but some examples 
are advertising consultant, accountant, bookkeeper, 
cashier, claims adjuster, office clerk, secretary, credit 
manager, insurance broker, department store assis 
tant manager, income tax consultant, free lance writ 
er, teacher, real estate broker, personnel advisor and 
lawyer. 

The list of other jobs chosen by the men shows 


two things: 


|. The large number of different and unusual tal 
ents and interests is an indication of the exceptional 
abilities and high calibre of many men on the force 


2. Since many of these jobs could be well paid, full 
time employment, the fact that they remain moon 
lighting jobs shows that policemen prefer to bi 
policemen first of all, despite the economic sacrifice 
involved. 


By issuing D. O. 60-4, the department has brought 
the problem of “moonlighting” out into the open 


When is moonlighting not moonlighting? When 
it is permitted activity, supported by open depart 
ment policy, of course. Then the moon can get out 
from behind the clouds and into the open—and po 
licemen can put additional income into the family 
coffers and still be proud of their primary job as mem 
bers of the Chicago Police Department 


B. S. DEGREE COURSES FOR NEW ENGLAND 


The first two college-level courses in New England, 
leading to a bachelor of science degree in law entorce 
ment, will be offered at 
Northeastern University 
in Boston this fall. 

The two evening 
courses—Administration 
of Justice and Criminal 
Investigation and Case 
Preparation starting 
September 29, will be 
taught by Major Leslie 
Williams, executive offi- 
cer of the Connecticut 
State Police. Major Wil- 
liams holds an A. B. degree in education from. the 
University of Scranton, is a graduate of Northwestern 
University ‘Traffic Institute and the FBI National 
Academy, and for 12 of his 23 years with the state 
police has served as the department's training office: 





Major Williams 


While Northeastern University has offered inten 
sive one-week courses for police officers in cooperation 
with the Massachusetts Chiels of Police Association, 
the two courses planned for the fall will span a regu 
lar semester and will earn two credit hours towards 
a degree. 
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NEWEST 
in the 
FEDERAL 

line of 
law enforcement 
equipment 


SPOOL ARMOR 


BULLETPROOF 
VESTS - HOODS - SHIELDS - BOMB SQUAD UNITS 


Federal Laboratories, Inc. is now manufacturing and distributing the 
famous Spooner line of bulletproof vests, hoods and shields. Police 
officers forced to “shoot it out” are fully protected against bullets from 
all kinds of hand guns. Federal-Spooner Armor Vests, Hoods and 
Shields are composed of specially heat-treated armor plate sewed into 
pockets of moisture-proof nylon. Bullets cannot penetrate, even be- 
tween seams, and there is no possibility of ricocheting. Special arm 
and leg units are also available. For full information, send in the coupon. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. | 
SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA PC-61 | 
Gentlemen: 
Please send full information on Federal | 
Spooner Armor products. | 
a | 
NAME - | 
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ORGANIZATION _—_ 
a +: 
ADDRESS | 
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On the day of the Indianapolis “500” 






HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles: 


Highly maneuverable Police Solos are 
part of a well-coordinated ground and 
air traffic control plan that moves 
nearly 50,000 vehicles to-and-from the 
site of the famed 500-mile race — 
smoothly, quickly, safely. 


They descend on the Motor Speedway 
like some great army on the move — 
automobile race fans by the hundreds of 
thousands. You expect them to overwhelm 
the city. They don’t. Indianapolis is ready 
for them on race day. 

In the air, two planes with traffic spot- 
ters methodically circle the area surround- 
ing the world capital of big car racing. 
Over the Speedway an observer helicopter 
hovers. In the 80-foot control tower inside 
the Speedway, Indianapolis Police 
Department and state police department 
traffic experts wait to dispatch motorcycle 
officers to reported tie-ups. 

One highway accident, for example, 
backed up traffic 16 miles. An aerial spot- 
ter sighted it and relayed the information 
to the control tower. A. E. Jacobs, Inspec- 
tor of Traffic for the Indianapolis Police 
Department, quickly directed officers to 
re-route some city traffic. The bumper-to- 
bumper snag cleared in minutes. 

Harley-Davidson police motorcycles 
play a key role in this outstanding Indi- 
anapolis traffic control plan. “Speed and 
mobility in an operation of this type are 
imperative,” Inspector Jacobs points out. 

“Give a good motorcycle officer a three 
foot space and he will get through,” he 
says. “Motorcycles are there when you 
want them!” 

The Indianapolis Motorcycle Division 
has. 82 Harley-Davidsons. Ten more will 
be added at a future date. 

“Our Motorcycle Division is not only 
used for traffic and law enforcement. We 
also find them invaluable for escort duty 
and in emergencies,” Inspector Jacobs says 







































































He keeps the stream of traffic flowing safely and quickly. Mount 
ed on a Harley-Davidson Police Solo, this Indianapolis Motorcycle 
Division officer can weave through the heavy raceday traffic to 
take on a similar duty at a different location if necessary. A 
Motor Speedway traffic pattern provides for precise vehicular 
control within the city limits 


~~ 
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Here’s the board of strategy for the smooth-working Indianapolis di 
traffic control plan. Police Chief Robert E. Reilly is seated. Stand Be. 
ing left to right: Lt. William Cole, of the Motorcycle Garage; Lt re 
Omer Lloyd, Motorcycle Division officer; and Inspector of Traffic, | tr 
A. E. Jacobs. Police Chief Reilly is proud of his Motorcycle Divi D 
sion. “It makes a tremendous contribution in crowd control, 2 


traffic control and law enforcement generally,’’ he says 










les help head off a traffic nightmar 





















“The largest parking lot in the world,’’ is the way Inspec- 
tor of Traffic A. E. Jacobs describes the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway. There are 39,000 cars parked inside 
the track area (after the race, they will be cleared in 
just two hours). From 8 to 10,000 more cars park out- 
side the track. Busses and cabs also add to the enor- 
mous Speedway traffic. 


Send for a free copy of the new 
Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycle 
brochure. This handsome 12-page 
brochure covers both the versatile 
Harley-Davidson Police Solo and 
the all-purpose Police Servi-Car. 
Write to Harley-Davidson Motor 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Dept. PC-8 





HARLEY DAVIDSON mie 
POLICe MOTORCYCLES 


Joseph Quinn, Safety Director of the In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway, and Indiana 


) State Police Officer, Captain Alva Funk, 

receive a traffic report in the 80-foot con- 

trol tower inside the Speedway. Safety = 
Director Quinn reports he also employs 


25 Harley-Davidsons on race day to con- ° 
trol parking in and out of the Speedway. Police Motorcycles 
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Colonel William H. Baumann 


A 35-foot ACF bus, converted and especially equip 
ped as an emergency mobile headquarters, is the latest 
addition to the Vermont Department of Public Satety 
emergency equipment, Public Safety Commissionet 
William H. Baumann reports. 

The new unit was dedicated June 13 and opened 
lor public inspection in special ceremonies. — Pur- 
chased from the Vermont ‘Transit Company at nomi- 
nal cost after it was retired from service, actual cost 
ol the emergency unit was less than that of a regular 
police patrol car. It gives the Department a valuable 
adjunct in its varied activities concerning public wel 
flare, safety and protection. Labor in converting and 
redesigning the emergency unit was performed mostly 
by the departmental personnel under supervision of 
Lieutenant Harold A. Dean, who will be in charge ol 
the unit. 


lo be known as the Emergency Mobile Headquar 
ters of the State Department of Public Safety, the 









WOBLE EMERGENCY 
HEADQUARTERS. 








All-Emergency Vehicle 


unit will be based at Vermont State Police headquai 
ters in Montpelier and will be available for use where 
needed by the department throughout the state. It 
will enable State Police to operate at an emergency ot 
disaster scene with facilities equivalent to those of a 
troop headquarters. It can readily serve as a tempo 
rary command post at the scene of any emergency, 
disaster or major crime, and it has an office for the 
officer in charge as well as a communications officer. 

The emergency unit contains an array of equip 
ment, including full first aid equipment, spotlights, 
rope, extension cords, axes, shovels, portable crime 
laboratory and photographic darkroom. Latest tele 
phone, teletype and radio equipment has been in 
stalled and includes a radio transmitter and receive 
on the regular state police network; two, six and 80 
meter amateur radio band equipment; Civil Defens 
RADEF network equipment and the well known Citi 
zens band communication setup. 

Through cooperation and assistance of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company ol Ve 
mont, provision has been made for six telephone lines 
and a teletype line into the mobile unit. 

At the rear of the unit there is installed a 10 KW 
alternating current generator which will provide 
110-volt current, and which will also provide powet 
lor two 750 watt and one 1500 watt floodlights. In 
addition to this stationary generator, there is also a 
smaller portable generator which can be taken from 
the unit and set up at a different location. A public 
address system is also included in the equipment 

The mobile headquarters has provision for sleeping 
five men so that the emergency headquarters may be 
manned during entire 24-hour periods whenever ne 
cessary. A small galley can provide food for the men 
in event the emergency headquarters location is away 
from accessible eating facilities. 

In dedicating the unit, Governor F. Ray Keyser, Jr., 
said, “Vermont has taken another progressive step 
forward in the field of public safety and protection by 
the acquisition of this equipment. It will be used by 
both the State Police and Civil Defense units to serve 
Vermonters with efficiency and dispatch at times olf 
crises and major crimes.” 

Commissioner Baumann in his remarks stated, 
“This added unit to the Department of Public Safety 
will provide to Vermont an organized rescue and first 
aid headquarters as well as an efficiently operative 
control post in large scale disasters and major crimes 
Phe unit will be available to all local police agencies 
as well as to the county sheriffs within their own 
jurisdiction.” 

A large gathering witnessed the dedication, in 
cluding many state officials, members of the General 
Assembly, state’s attorneys, sheriffs, chiefs of police 
and the general public. 
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You’re ahead 
when you keep 
your department 


ready with 


REMINGTON 

















Remington Model 870OR and 870RSS Riot Gun 

















Now the smooth, fast pump-action Model 870R is two guns in one: With standard barrel it remains 
the perfect all-purpose riot weapon. With a quick change to a special barrel with rifle-type sights 
it becomes Model 870RSS to deliver rifled slugs with bull’s-eye extra accuracy. The interchange can 


be made easily without tools. With either barrel, you can always depend on Model 870. 


... you can't top 


357 Magnum. 158-gr. “Hi 
Speed,”’ lead or 
metal point. 


power 240-gr. lead 
gas-check 
bullet. 








cased. Adapted to 


weapons. 





REMINGTON “EXPRESS” 
BUCKSHOT LOADS 


A riot gun is only as dependable as 
its ammunition. That's why so many 
departments trust only Remington 
loads. Remington buckshot is formed 
to uniform size for top performance 
“Kleanbore” priming means fast 
ignition in emergency situations. 








REMINGTON SERVICE 


to law enforcement agencies 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and 
ammunition in your training program, please call on us. 
Drop a line to Shooting Promotion Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








44 Remington Magnum. Super 






45 Automatic. 230-gr. metal 


automatic ae a 


For training, for emergencies 


Remington ammunition 


38 Special. In 6 types including 


45 Automatic “Targetmaster” 
metal-penetrating. 


Wad Cutter. 185-gr 
High accuracy. get 
Balanced we 


recoil Me A 


€ 












22 Long Rifle Standard Velocity. 


38 Special “Targetmaster” Wad 
40-gr. Low-cost 


Cutter. 148-gr. lead. aa 
Mid-range Me practice 
<a cartridge. 
ae 


Ss 


All Remington cartridges are oil-proofed to stay in emergency 
readiness. All use non-corrosive ‘““Klieanbore" priming 





Kemington, 


8t6. us. pat orf 


“Hi-Speed” is a trademark. ‘“Targetmaster’’, ‘*Kleanbore’’, ‘“‘Exprecs’’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: Remington Arms of Canada 
Ltd., 36 Queen Elizabeth Blvd., Toronto, Ont 














From CHIEF TO CHIEF — In the above photo, Chiel 


William T. 
Department (third from left) is presented a token of 
appreciation by Chief Daniel J. Brennan, Cambridge, 
Mass., Police Department (at left) for the capture 
of Norman A. Porter, ]r., and the cooperation extend 
ed to the Cambridge police. Second lett is Professon 
Robert Sheehan, Northeastern University Department 
of Law Enforcement, and at right is Captain John J. 
Grainger, of Cambridge. 


AUTO THEFT MEMBERSHIP URGED 


Each year the International Association of Auto 
Theft Investigators sponsors an Annual Auto Thett 
Seminar. This year it is being held in conjunction 
with the Southwestern Law Enforcement Institute, 
Southwestern Legal Foundation and Southern Metho 
dist University in Dallas, ‘Texas, August 28-31. 

Experience of participants in previous seminars are 
enthusiastic in the value of this annual seminar, as 
well as membership in the IAATI. In the words of 
Captain John G. Williams, auto squad, Metropolitan 
Police, Washington, D. C., who is membership chair- 
man for the organization: “I would like to bring to 
the attention of the LACP members our drive for new 
members. With the alarming rise in auto thelts, I 
feel that every city needs the benefits of the training 
offered at our Seminar. We urge every Chief of Police 
to send at least one representative to our Seminar for 
in-training discussions on auto theft. 


“Applications for membership in this organization 
can be obtained by contacting the undersigned (Cap 
tain John G. Williams) Room 3024, Metropolitan 
Police Department, 300 Indiana Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Dues are $3 per year.” 

Further information may be obtained also from the 
1960-61 officers of the IAATI: President, Glen H. 
McLaughlin, Texas Department of Public Safety, 
Austin, Texas; Ist Vice President, William P. Scan 
land, Department of Motor Vehicles, Sacramento, 
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Bridgham, of the Keene, N. H., Police 


Calil.; 2nd Vice President, Captain John G. Williams 
Metropolitan Police, Washington, D. C.; 3rd Vic 
President, George W. Harkness, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas S. Secrest, State Di 
vision of Motor Vehicles, Raleigh, N. ¢ 


THE MUNICIPAL YEARBOOK 1961 


Phe Municipal Year Book, 1961. Orin F. Nolting 
and David §S. Arnold, editors. 
Managers’ Association, 1513 East 60th Street, Chica 
37, Ill. June, 1961. 594pp. $10 postpaid 


International City 


oO 
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Police Chiefs who like to make intercity compari 
sons of such things as working hours, civil service 
coverage, police cars and patrol coverage, overtim« 
pay practices ior policemen and firemen, stalling for 
planning departments, and salaries will find The 
Municipal Yearbook, 1961 edition, as invaluable as 
ever for such detailed comparison 


Just off the press, this authoritative source book on 
local government covers the range from municipal 
organization to the many functions performed by 
cities, towns and villages throughout the United 
States. Considerable attention is given to the effects 
of the 1960 census and final figures on population and 
land area are shown for all cities over 5,000 popu 
lation. A new section provides data for more than 700 
cities over 10,000 on the number of city-owned off 
street parking lots, the number with a charge fo1 
parking and the number of cars accommodated at one 
time. New developments in each area of municipal 
government are reviewed in articles written by experts 
with intimate Knowledge of their special field. Polic« 
administration developments are reviewed by Di 
rector A. F. Brandstatter, School of Police Adminis 
tration and Public Safety, Michigan State University 


PATROL CURTAILS NON-BASIC SERVICES 


The Mississippi Highway Patrol, in conjunction 
with its aims stated earlier in the year, has curtailed o1 
eliminated non-essential services heretofore performed 
by the Patrol, Commissioner T. B. Birdsong has an 
nounced, Specifically, requests for escort cars and 
men to attend conventions, parades, et requests to 
transport people and property within the state and 
to transport prisoners, etc., within and without the 


state are covered by the directiv 


Che Patrol’s basic duties, Commissioner Birdsong 
points out, are to patrol the highways and to help 
traffic move rapidly, safely and as smoothly as possible 
without delays. By providing other than these basic 
duties, he said, enforcement manpower is cut and at 
the same time the cost must be borne by the Patrol. 
Ihe same situation, he explained, exists with the Pa 
trol aircraft, which was purchased primarily for eme1 
gency use in floods, tornadoes, manhunts, etc., and 
not for non-departmental duties. 
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| The Series CC.3 Packset is one of the smallest and lightest 
n in the world and meets universal requirements for reliable, 
‘ powerful, yet fully portable radio telephone communications. 
d j A built-in loudspeaker/microphone is provided; a handset 
Z ' or fist microphone and separate earphone assembly are 
° additionally available 
d The CC.3 is particularly suitable for Police and Fire 
e Services, Public Works. Airfields, Transport Services, 
Oil Companies, Geological Surveys, and Defence and 
o Rescue Services 
) | 
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: Cossor Series C.C.3. V.H.F. A.M. Packset 
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HONEYPOT LANE, STANMORE, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND TEL: EXOGWARE 6511 
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CHIEF U. E. BAUGHMAN TO RETIRE 


Chief U. E. Baughman of the United States Secret 
Service has announced his intention to retire from 
active duty not later 
than August 31, termi- 
nating a 33-year careei 
that began in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., when he was 
appointed a clerk-steno- 
grapher in the Secret 
Service field office there. 
Within seven years he 
earned promotion to Sec 
ret Service Agent. 

In subsequent years he 
has held all titles but 
one—clerk, Agent, Spe- 
cial Agent in Charge, 
Supervising Agent and 
Chief, skipping only the 
post of Assistant Chief when he was named to the top 
post in November, 1948. 





The respect and esteem earned by “U.E.” of his 
superior officers, fellow workers and law enforcement 
officials throughout the world is best expressed by 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon in accepting “with 
genuine regret” the decision to retire. 

“I appreciate your desire, after 33 years of dedi 
cated public service, for rest and more time to devote 
to your personal affairs... Your record in the Secret 
Service is an impressive one. As Chief, you have been 
singularly successful because you have combined an 
exceptional background in technical enforcement with 
a definite talent for administration. Under your di- 
rection, the Secret Service has operated as a closely 
knit organization which has reflected your leadership. 
The high standards of performance of the Service, the 
outstanding degree of loyalty and devotion of the men 
to the Service, the excellent relationships of the Serv- 
ice with local police authorities—these are perhaps the 
best commentary that can be made on your own char- 
acter, integrity and personal qualities. You will be 
sorely missed. The President joins me in wishing you 
success and happiness in the years ahead.” 

Chief Baughman also will be sorely missed in the 
councils of the IACP, having been a member of the 
\ssociation’s Executive Committee for the past 15 
years, and having attended all IACP annual confer- 
ences when official duties permitted. 


In addition to providing protection for the security 
of three Presidents and their families, Chief Baugh- 
man has assisted in the protection of visiting digni- 
taries, including the King and Queen of England, 
Queen Wilhelmina and Princess (now Queen) Juli- 
ana of The Netherlands, Crown Princess Martha of 
Norway, Madam Chiang Kai-shek and British Prime 
Ministers Churchill and Atlee. 

In 1955 he was singled out by the National Civil 
Service League as one of the 10 recipients of the 
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League’s First Annual Career Service Awards, chosen 
for exemplification in an outstanding manner of the 
highest characteristics of the public career service. 


His application of modern management principles 
to the administration of the Secret Service was highly 
successful. Reorganization measures included stream 
lining lines of communication, periodic inspection ol 
all offices, issuance of a manual which was largely a 
product of his own thoughts and labors, periodic 
training schools for investigative personnel and spe 
cial supervisory training for agents in charge, a rigid 
program of firearms instruction and training resulting 
in the Secret Service having among its members some 
of the best marksmen in the United States, simplifi 
cation of reporting and clerical operations, a pro 
motion program to prepare male clerks for positions 
as special agents and agents for supervisory positions, 
and an informational program to secure public co 
operation in suppression of counterfeiting of United 
States money abroad. At the ICPO Vienna Conte 
ence in 1956 he was elected first vice president of the 
organization. 

After retirement, Chief Baughman will seek a com 
plete rest through travel and outdoor recreation. 











Chief Robert V. 
and head of the Metropolitan Police in Washington, 


Murray, President of the IACP 


D. C., above left, looks over Field Service Division re 


ports with John J. Hall, retired Director of the Esso 


Salety Foundation. Esso, along with the Insuranc 
Institute for Highway Safety and the Automotive Sale 
ty Foundation, contributes funds to the FSD to carry 
on its police management consultant services. Pre 
liminary surveys are made free to police chiefs re 
questing assistance and the actual surveys and/o1 
direct departmental assistance are done on a non 
profit basis. Cost estimates are based on the basic 
hourly rate of staff personnel assigned, plus a small 
overhead charge, living expenses of personnel while on 
the job and travel expenses of personnel. 
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PERFECT 2 POSE I.D. PHOTOS... 








10 SECOND 





SEARCH 


MUGGING CAMERA OUTFIT 


— the first time 
and every time 
in 10 seconds! 








NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED! 


There’s no focusing, no shutter setting, no manipu- 
lation, nothing to figure out. The subject simply 
steps up to the focus bar . . . the shutter is pressed 
. . . BY ANY MEMBER OF THE DEPARTMENT .. . 
and the pre-set electronic unit flashes automa- 
ticaly for a perfectly illuminated exposure. 


NO DARKROOM, NO PROCESSING! 


In only 10 seconds you have a perfect print with- 
out devoting valuable time and space to compli- 
cated and hard-to-learn dark room processing. 


PERMANENT, PERFECT PRINTS! 


Now Polaroid prints have all the permanence, 
tonal quality and definition of conventional prints 
from film. 


Ideal for the busy sheriff or police officer, this outfit cuts 
‘mugging’ time to an irreducible minimum. Because it is 
engineered for simplifed operation, practically no instruction in 
its use is necessary . . . anybody who can press a button can 
operate it perfectly the first time. The lights, lens and shutter 
are all pre-set for a perfect exposure every time. 


Duplicate Prints are even simpler to make than the original 
Just place the original print in the small copier that comes with 
the outfit. Ten seconds more and you have two identical 2-pose 
prints. Incidently, the copier will give excellent results as a 
fingerprint camera. 


The Polaroid roll film used, is a real economy, when you com 
pare it to the total cost of film, paper, chemicals and time used 
in processing conventional prints. 


Send for a FREE Specimen Print today, and judge its brilliance 
and sharpness for yourself. 






POLICE DEPT. to 
EAP RE NUMBERING 
CARSON CITY, NEV. DEVICE 





The Sirchie radial identification numbering device and 
name plate on the focus bar is another exclusive time 
and temper saving feature. No longer will you have to 
search for lost numbers. Instead, the numbers turn on a 


drum like the mileage indicator in your car. 
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Finished, 
Permanent 
Print 
is a full 
34%" x 4%" 
ele 
R-999092°> 5 7eIH 097 
i CARSON CITY, NEV. | [CARSON CITY, NEV 


THE SEARCH “10 SECOND’ MUGGING CAMERA OUTFIT INCLUDES: 


1 Camera with Anastignal coated Lens, Automatic Shutter, Cable Release 
1 Name Plate with Rotating Numbers for Serials and Dates. 

1 Lifetime Electronic Flash Unit. 
1 Base and Upright and Stand 
1 Special Polaroid Back 


Only $395 F.O.B. BERLIN, N. J. 


. $345.) 


1 Copier. 
1 Elevating Mechanism 


(without the copier . . 


RCIHDUE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World 


First in Criminal Research 


Oldest in the Nation 











Field Serutce Tews 


Director Quinn ‘Tamm gave keynote address at 
opening session of the 8th Annual Nebraska Law En 
forcement Institute, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb., July 25. More than 175 law enforcement offi- 
cers attending the institute were told that America is 
being threatened by the three C’s of communism, 
crime and civic apathy. Pointing out that the public 
usually gets the kind of law enforcement it wants, 
Mr. Tamm, recognizing that Americans often are so 
busy with their individual personal affairs that they 
leave civic responsibilities, even basic duties, to others, 
said, “I am sure that civic apathy would never exist 
if the public only stopped for a moment to consider 
what evil is done to the community day alter day by 
the minions of organized crime. Law enforcement 
alone does not make a good place to live. Good peo- 
ple and good government make good states and good 
cities, and the police and law are agents and reflectors 





ol this condition.” 

He summar‘zed the defense and countermeasures to 
be taken against Communism, Crime and Civic Apathy 
in three short phrases: Eternal Vigilance, Collective 
\ction and Civic Pride. 

Paul Bohardt, consultant on the Field Service Di 
vision staff, was guest lecturer at the University ol 
Maryland’s 5th Annual Institute in Traffic Law <n- 
forcement, July 17-28. The Institute was attended 
by 52 students from 34 law enforcement agencies of 
6 states. His lecture subjects were The Nature ol 
Prattic Violations, Traffic Patrol Techniques, Detec- 
tion and Apprehension, and Enforcement of Pedes 
trian Regulations. 

The University plans to extend the institute to fow 
weeks in 1962, the first 2-week period for police on the 
supervisory level, and the second two weeks fon 
chiels and command personnel. 


SURVEY OF PRACTICES 

From time to time the IACP Field Service Division 
intends to publish cross sectional surveys of police 
administrative and operational practices. The  sur- 
veys, conducted by questionnaire, will explore prob- 
lems that seem to be of greatest interest to police ad 
inistrators, as indicated by inquiries received at the 
Field Service Division office. Results will be pub- 
lished without appraisal or comment for interested 
chiels of police. 

The first survey explored certain personnel prac 
tices and patrol operations indicated by these seven 
questions: 

1. Does your department operate under a_ civil 
service system? 

2. Must a recruit candidate be a resident of you 
city? 
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5. Do olficers of any rank have tenure it 


your de 


partment? 

1. Does your department give extra pay lor work 
done beyond usual working hours? 

5. Does your department allow officers to work at 
jobs other than their police jobs for pay (“moonlight 
ing’’)? 

6. Does your department use one or two men in 
patrol cars? 

7. How many patrol vehicles in your department? 
Number identified as patrol vehicles? Number not 
identilied? 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 
OF some 1,500 police agencies responding: 

60.5 per cent report they operate under a civil 
service system. 

55.9 per cent provide tenure. 

55.4 per cent require pre-employment residence 

Of the responding agencies, 15.2 per cent provide 
pay for overtime work and 82.6 per cent permit olficers 
to work at outside jobs. 


PATROL OPERATIONS 
Answers to the questions concerning the number of 
men in patrol cars indicated: 

69.2 per cent operated during the day are manned 
by one man and at night this figure drops to 51.9 per 
cent. 

Approximately 64.5 per cent of all police vehicles 
operating in the jurisdictions concerned here were 
indicated as being identified as police vehicles 

All respondents to this questionnaire are warmly 
thanked for their cooperation. Readers are invited 
to submit questions for future surveys. 
will be arranged in topical order and periodically com 
piled into questionnaires. The Field Service Division 
feels that they will provide a valuable means of ex 
changing information among many law enforcement 
agencies, and all readers are urged to participate 


Questions 


UNIFORM LEGISLATION EFFORT REVIVED 


The National Committee on Uniform ‘Tratlic Laws 
and Ordinances has embarked upon an accelerated 


program to promote 
model uniform motoi 
vehicle legislation 
among the 50 states 


Heading up the expand 
ed program, which .re 
sulted from months ol 
study, is the Committee's 
new executive director, 
Robert Montgomery, Jr., 
succeeding Maitland H 
Bustard, who will con 


Robert Montgomery, Jr. 


tinue to serve as legis 
lative draftsman for the group. 

Olfices of the National Committee are at 711 - 14th 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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FISCAL REPORT OF FBI FOR 1960-61 


According to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, FBI 
accomplishments for the 1961 fiscal year reached 
new peaks in many phases of FBI operations. 

Mr. Hoover stated that requests for scientific exam 
inations by the FBI Laboratory rose to 40,662 in the 
year ending June 30, 1961. These requests involved 
a record-breaking 186,378 specimens of evidence and 
required a total of 224,183 scientific examinations. 
These cost-lree services are available to municipal, 
county and state law enforcement agencies across thc 
Nation. 

Mr. Hoover said that during the year substantially 
every American law enforcement agency continued 
to submit fingerprint cards to the FBI. On an ave 
rage, slightly more than 21,000 cards per day were 
received. As of June 30, 1961, the files of the FBI 
Identification Division contained 159,788,500 sets ol 
fingerprints. On the basis of “stop notices” placed 
against the fingerprints of fugitives at the request of 
law enforcement agencies, a total of 18,546 Llugitives 
were identified and data concerning their where 
abouts were sent to the interested authorities by the 
Identification Division during the fiscal year. 

Mr. Hoover stated that with the graduation of the 
67th Session of the FBI National Academy in June, 
1961, over 4,000 men have now completed this twelve- 
week course of specialized instruction. ‘The FBI also 
assisted, upon request, in 3,464 local police training 
schools, which were attended by over 88,000 law en- 
forcement officers. 
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TRAFFIC INSTITUTE’S 25th YEAR 


The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University— 
pioneer in scientific police traffic supervision—will 
celebrate its 25th anniversary this year on October 14. 

The commemoration will feature a “Silver Anni 
versary Tribute” to the founders of the Institute on 
the premise that they should be honored while still 
living. Day-long ceremonies will be held on the 
Evanston campus of the University, the Institute's 
home since its establishment in 1936 in Chicago. 


\pproximately 1,000 Institute graduates, forme 
faculty members, patrons and friends, as well as 
current students and members of the Institute staff 
will participate. 

Climax of the tribute will be an evening reception 
and dinner in the Great Hall of the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. Earlier in the day in Evanston a 
painting of the original Traffic Institute headquarters 
building will be presented. There will also be “open 
house” at the Institute’s buildings—405 Church Street 
and 104 Hinman Avenue. (Original site of the NUT] 
headquarters was 1827 Orrington Avenue.) Class 
secretaries are arranging class reunion lunches, and 
a block of seats has been reserved for the Northwestern- 
Minnesota football game that afternoon. 

Established in 1936 as a police traffic training school 
with two staff members and a secretary, the Traffic 
Institute has expanded its program over the years to 
include virtually all types of traffic training, field and 
extension services, research and development, a legal 
information service and publications in the field of 
street and highway traffic. The Institute now has 
50 full-time employees and 75 part-time guest in 
structors. 

Franklin M. Kreml, then a lieutenant of the Evans 
ton Police Department, first conceived the idea of an 
Institute in 1932, when, in addition to other duties, 
he conducted short courses in traffic police adminis 
tration and accident prevention under the sponsorship 
of Northwestern University. In 1936 the Institute 
was formally established with Mr. Kreml as its direc 
tor. At the same time, under guidance of President 
Andrew J. Kavanaugh of the International Association 
of Chiels of Police, now retired director of the Wil 
mington, Del., Department of Public Safety, the LACP 
Traffic Safety Division (later to become the ILACP 
Traffic Division and consolidated in 1959 with the 
[ACP Field Service Division in Washington, D. C.) 
was established, jointly sharing the Institute's quarters 
and jointly directed by Mr. Kreml. 


The Automotive Salety Foundation, Washington, 
Db. C., and the Kemper Foundation for ‘Tratfic Safety, 
Chicago, were first financial backers of the Institute, 
which is now a division of the Transportation Centet 
at Northwestern University. Mr. Kreml became head 
of the Center in 1955, at which time he turned ove 
the directorship of the Traflic Institute and the [ACP 
Traffic Division to the late Ray Ashworth. 
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Bernard R. Caldwell, a 1938 graduate of the Insti 
tute’s Traffic Police Administration Program, is the 
present director. He was formerly commissioner ol 
the California Highway Patrol, and before that was 
deputy chief in charge of traffic of the Los Angeles 
Police Department. 


A committee representing organizations active in 
the street and highway traffic field is making arrang¢ 
ments for the Silver Anniversary Tribute. Norman 
Damon, vice president of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., is general chairman ol 
committee, and Richard O. Bennett, secretary-treas 
urer of the Institute for Highway Safety, also of 
Washington, D. C., is vice chairman. 


According to Mr. Damon, the objectives of the 
Silver Anniversary Tribute are to: 


1. Recognize formally the beginning of police trat 
fic education on a continuing basis at the university 
level. 


2. Recognize Northwestern University’s progressive 
thinking in its support of police traffic education. 


3. Acknowledge publicly the efforts of key persons 
responsible for the establishment and early develop 
ment of the Traffic Institute. 


1. Acknowledge the need to broaden police traffic 
education programs. 


The names of those to be honored as founders ol 
the Traffic Institute will be announced later, M1 
Damon. said. 


Robert E. 
Board of Metropolitan Chicago, and formerly a di 
rector of the Traffic Institute, is serving as general 
manager of the Silver Anniversary Tribute Committe 


Raleigh, of the Citizens ‘Tratfic Safety 


STEPPED UP RECRUITING FOR NEW YORK CITY 


\ continuous recruiting program is being conducted 
in New York City to fill 940 jobs for patrolmen and 
to create an eligible list for the future. ‘To interest 
young men in a police career, Police Commissioner 
Michael J]. Murphy has opened an outdoor recruiting 
station in lower Manhattan, manned by a lieutenant 
who is an instructor at the Police Academy and two 
recruits, It is planned to move the recruiting booth 
about the city where young men work or seek rec 
reation. 


The program also includes contacting young men 
in high schools and colleges as well as announcing the 
jobs in neighboring states and other areas of the 
country where there is unemployment. 


Amendment to the Public Officers Law enacted in 
1960 waives the city residence requirement, but at 
the time of appointment the candidate must resid 
in the city or in Westchester or Nassau counties 
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Delinguency Control . . . From Page 7 
Officers Elected 

At its annual business session the International Ju 

venile Officers Association elected the following offi- 

cers for 1961-62: 

President — Captain George D’Artois, Sheriff's De 
partment, Shreveport, La. 

Ist Vice President — Robert M. Carnes, Law En 
forcement Consultant, Division for Children and 
Youth, Madison, Wis. 

2nd Vice President — Sergeant Charles W. Taylor, 
Wilmette, IIl., Police Department. 

3rd Vice President — Paul Laughter, Juvenile Con 
trol Office, Department of Institutions, Yakima, 
Wash. 

Recording Secretary Sergeant Del Priest, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 

Treasurer Paul Martin, Juvenile Aid Officer, 
Easton, Pa. 

The Board of Governors for the coming year is 
comprised of Captain John C. Davenport, Juvenile 
Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio, Police Department; Cap 
tain William Walker, New Orleans, La., Police De- 
partment; Lieutenant Elwood Walker, Hoboken, N. 
J., Police Department; Major Harold Robert, Alton, 





Ill., Police Department; Hugh Carpenter, Juvenile 
Court Otfficer, West Bend, Wis.; Inspector John Win- 
ters, Juvenile Division, Metropolitan Police, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; William Cox, Lubbock, Texas, Police 
Department; Lieutenant Joseph Phelan, St. Louis, 
Mo., Police Department; and Lieutenant Robert Ran- 
dall, San Diego Sheritf’s Office, San Diego, Calif. 


Establishing Desirable Standards 

Information available and space limitations do 
not permit review of all of the Conference addresses 
and discussions. Following are pertinent excerpts 
from papers presented at a panel discussion on de- 
sirable practices in establishing standards, at which 
Lynn Swanson, consultant on Specialized Police Serv- 
ices, United States Children’s Bureau, presided. 


LEGISLATION-PROBATION-DETENTION 

(By Sherwood Norman, Director of Detention Sevrv- 
ice, National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 
East 23rd St., New York 10, New York) 


* 


Ideally, standards should be based on_ research. 
However, nobody knows what research has been done 
in our field. Only this year (1961) has a national 
clearing house for research and information been es- 
tablished by a substantial foundation grant to the 
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National Council on Crime and Delinquency. Al 
though it will be a year or two before the full benefit 
of this service is felt, and it is generally conceded 
that little research has been done in the field of 
law enforcement, the National Research and Infor 
mation Center will make whatever has been done 
readily available. Meanwhile, it is important that 
standards not be fixed at the level of average, medio 
cre practice but at the very best practical level that 
can be found. 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
has developed standards in legislation, probation and 
detention. Not all agencies in these fields have 
achieved all the standards recommended, but an in 
creasing number of recommended practices have been 
achieved and, in some cases exceeded, by an increasing 
number of departments. ‘The object of standards in 
the field of correction is to raise the level of average 
performance, not to calcify it at the existing level. 


In the area of law enforcement, for example, stan 
dards can move from the objective which many police 
men have of “catch and cage the crook” to efficient, 
informed police work in which the offender is 1 ot 
rejected along with his offense. Policemen and police 
women, by definition, cannot be “treatment” people, 
but by their attitude they are an important part of 
the treatment process. In this respect, the juven‘te 
ollicer is already ahead of his peers, because tle 
court to which he refers the offender, the juvenile 
court, is more concerned with diagnosis and _ treat 
ment than it is with retaliation and _ releases. 


In developing standards for all aspects of law en 
forcement work with juveniles, the experience ol 
the NCCD may be helpful. Back in 1905, when the 
NCCD was a probation officers’ association, the ex 
isting level of practice was raised through exchange 
ol ideas at national conferences. Charles L. Chute, 
then director of the Association, spent full time get 
ting about the country applying the best practices of 
one court to the problems of another. However, r 
standards, as such, were published. 


Then in 1923, the United States Children’s Bu 
reau. collaborated with the NCCD (the National 
Probation Association) in a 1l0-page pamphlet, Stan 
dards for Juvenile Courts. Shortly alter this, the A 
sociation published the first Standard Juvenile Court 
ct. 


For any standards and guides to be ellective, they 
must be set within a lramework of law. But law itself 
is subject to change. ‘Thus, the Standard Act, re 
vised six times over a period of 40 years, has served 
as model juvenile court legislation for this country. 
In addition, NCCD now has a model Family Court 
Ief, and in prepartion, a model Sentencing Act. 


How are the Standard Acts produced and why are 
they generally accepted as guides to legislation? Like 
all NCCD standards, the Standard Acts start with ob- 
servations in all parts of the country by the Council's 


consulting staff. Experience with jurisdictions in 
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many states gives NCCD staff members a broad pei 
spective of problems such as is not possible when ob 
servations are made by individual administrators 
whose personal experiences are necessarily limited 
to one or a few communities, regardless of how many 
busman’s holidays they take. 


NCCD observations and studies form the basis for 
extensive discussion material which is prepared by 
staff for the Standard Act Committee This com 
mittee is carefully chosen. As far as possible, the 
best thinking in the country is drawn upon, including 
judges, probation officers, lawyers, and social workers 


connected with children’s courts. The committee, 
with the help of NCCD. staff, establishes standard 
act policy upon which it clearly agrees. A draft is 


then prepared by staff and critically reviewed by a 
drafting subcommittee which may have many meet 
ings prior to discussions with the entire committe 
There may be many drafts and many meetings of the 
committee until the wording of a final draft is agreed 
upon. Always the basic policy and objectives of the 
committee serve as a guide throughout the process, 
with staff leadership keeping discussions within this 
framework. Remaining differences of opinion are 
included in the discussion following each article in 
the Standard Act, giving legislators added guidance 
in areas of controversy. We believe this method is 
superior to the preparation of a draft by staff which 
then has to be “sold” to a committee. 


Revised from time to time, the Standard Juvenile 
Court Act reflects an ideal tempered by practical ex 
perience. It will be of special interest to this audienc 
to note that the sixth edition published in 1959 con 
tains an entire article on Custody, Detention, and 
Shelter of Children with a special section, Laking 
Children into Custody; Release; Notice 


Another area in which NCCD has developed stan 
dards is in adult parole. In 1957 the National Proba 
tion and Parole Association produced a manual which 


served as a draft for a nationwide conlerence called 


by the United States Attorney General in cooperation 
with NPPA and the United States Board of Parole 
This conference contained twelve workshops of con 


sultants whose recommended additions and revisions 
formed the basis of the final report. Following the 
conlerence, the chairmen of the t.velve workshops 
comprised the editorial committee. Parole in Prin 


ciple and Practice was the very tangible result 


\ third area of standard setting is in juvenile de 
tention. Standards and Guides for the Detention of 
Children and Youth, published in 1958, was out of 
print in two years. A second edition is just off the 


press. 


These standards, fifteen years in the making, also 
started with surveys and field observations, including 
two nationwide studies. The 1945 study was designed 
to search for outstanding programs, and resulted in 
the publication of Detention for the Juvenile Court 


1 Discussion of Principles and Practices 
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No sooner was this committee report off the press 
than we were beseiged with requests for consultation 
and evaluative surveys. Each survey, whether state 
wide, such as in Michigan and California, or local, 
such as in a community too small to build its own 
facility, gave our staff fresh opportunity to re-evaluate 
principles and test practices—for all our surveys are 
followed by field consultation. 

One survey, California Children in Detention and 
Shelter Care, served as the basis for a mimeographed 
pamphlet, Standards and Goals, which was the fore 
runner of the present Standards and Guides for the 
Detention of Children and Youth. As the standards, 
based on previously accepted principles, became more 
specific, desire for local evaluation and field con 
sultation became more vocal. 

The values of specific standards and guides are 
seldom realized until put to use. The fact that NCCD 
has recommended a 3:4, 4:4 ratio of staff to children 
has made it increasingly possible for detention homes 
to actually achieve this goal. Quality of personnel 
has risen sharply, as anyone attending NCCD deten 
tion workshops over the past ten years will attest 
Detention homes have been revolutionized. Secure, 
fire resistant but attractive and nonjail-like, modern 
detention homes provide ample space for a variety 
of activity under continuous supervision. Program, 
staff, and reports to the court in up-to-date detention 
homes far exceed anything known even a decade ago 


But techniques for controlling admissions have 
been slow to develop. Too many children are de 
tained. As detention homes are built, they tend to 
be used for children who do not need secure custody 
This “easy way out” for the police and the court 
relieves parents of responsibility they ought to as 
sume pending court disposition. Here there is a 
crying need for standards in which juvenile officers 
have a unique opportunity to exert leadership. 

Merely publishing standards is not enough. ‘To do 
so without staff for consultation and follow up is to 
write your standards to gather dust on the shelf. With 
out field visits which encourage critical self-analysis 
there is a tendency of good and poor departments 
alike to be defensive. While department loyalty has 
its place, nothing can hinder progress so much as the 
attitude: “You can’t show us; we have the best de 
partment in the country.” 

In conclusion, NCCD experience indicates that for 
standards to be effective they must move practice 
from the unprofessional objective of “catch and jail 
the crook” to the professional job of protecting so 
ciety by protecting the offender from his own uncon 
trolled, illegal activities. ‘This requires a new, criti 
cal look at police services, a set of principles which 
point the way, and specific standards and guides to 
strive for. In the process, it is well to keep in touch 
with citizens through citizen advisory committees 
Chey can interpret your needs to the public and go 
to bat for you when it comes to legislation or budget 


requirements 
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PREVENTION STANDARDS 


(By Lieutenant Roy Hibbard, Law Enforcement 
Consultant, State Division of Children and Youth, 
Longview, Washington) 

cd * * 

The best approach to the problem of delinquency 
is prevention. There are two avenues of prevention 
open to us. The first is through trained and scien- 
tifically equipped law enforcement agencies. Crime 
will cease to operate and juveniles will hesitate when 
they know that law enforcement is swift and effective. 
The second is the early detection and treatment of 
the social and emotional conditions which form breed- 
ing grounds for delinquency and crime. This re- 
quires family and child counseling services. 


A deep look into the police mirror reveals that 
more and more departments are recognizing the value 
of training. Some dedicated persons of vision, courage 
and perseverance succeeded in establishing the De- 
linquency Control Institute at the University of South- 
ern California. With the impetus generated toward 
professional police training for delinquency control 
a giant chasm was bridged, and today there is two- 
way traffic across that bridge so that it is possible 
for police, social workers, probation officers, psy- 
chiatrists, child guidance experts, psychologists, and 
even lay volunteer people and students of the social 
sciences to work toward the common goal of welfare 
of the child who is really in need of help. In the 
state of Washington alone, over 25 officers have re- 
ceived three months of training at this Institute. 
Many of these have subsequently moved on to re- 
sponsible supervisory positions in their respective 
departments. 


In our training we have progressed to the point 
where we do not regard juveniles as criminals. In- 
stead, we put them in a special category—delinquency 
—which offers them the chance to avoid criminal stig- 
ma, to be rehabilitated instead of punished, to be 
regarded as victims of their environment rather than 
as willful law breakers. During the last seven years, 
while working with the State of Washington, my 
two partners and I have had an opportunity which 
few police officers ever have—working in the same 
bureau beside many social workers, psychiatrists and 
psychologists. It would be deceitful to say we have 
never had any disagreements or disputes among our- 
selves. But during that time I have developed a deep 
respect for the professional competence of these peo- 
ple. I have yet to see any evidence that they are 
mollycoddlers or overly sentimental in dealing with 
delinquent youngsters. Sure, they make mistakes and 
wrong guesses once in awhile, but who doesn’t? For 
the most part they do a very fine job with very little 
help. It wasn’t too many years ago that one of the 
most distressing aspects of work with juvenile de- 
linquents was that the worker was impeded, if not 
castigated and reviled, by the very persons on whom 
he was obliged to depend for aid. As recently as 20 
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years, or even 15 years, ago there was much distrust 
between workers in such fields as juvenile probation 
and juvenile police work despite the fact that each 
professed to have the welfare of the subject uppermost 
in mind. 


Instead of criticizing others, we should be far bet 
ter off to improve the standards of practice in ou 
own ranks. In fact, we should go further than that. 
We should use every opportunity we can to assist 
the courts, the institutions and the professionals who 
work in them to obtain the goals they are working 
for, because the better job they are able to do, the 
easier it is going to be on us. Let's help them where 
we can and we will improve the standard in our pro 
fession. 


For instance, everyone has his own ideas about what 
constitutes crime prevention. Criminologists until 
just recently have considered this area to be a function 
of the police alone. Now they are not quite so sure, 
because they are not as positive as they once were as 
to what “crime prevention” really means. If the 
concept is accepted that it means keeping a delinquent 
act from occurring in the first place, there are un 
deniably other agencies with which the police must 
share this function. Possibly the major responsibility 
for this type of prevention lies with the home, with 
the schools, the church and leisure time activities also 
sharing the charge. This accounts for the phenome 
non of police juvenile units across the nation rubbing 
out the words “Crime Prevention Bureau” on their 
doors and replacing them with “Juvenile Control Di 
vision.” 

Behavior , scientists, by whatever name we know 
them—psychologists, workers, 
criminologists, guidance counselors—are highly in 
volved in crime prevention activities when they seek 
to remove from the minds of juveniles the impulse 
to commit a crime. Conditioning their thinking pro 
cesses to the point that they no longer have the de 
sire is probably the purest form of crime prevention. 


psychiatrists, social 


But we must not neglect the other forms, the so 
called “mechanical” prevention. This includes plac 
ing better locks on automobiles and schoolhouse 
doors, keeping out of reach articles attractive to ju 
venile shoplifters, keeping youngsters so busy with 
school work or recreational programs that they will 
be too busy or too tired to get into trouble. And, 
of course, from the police standpoint, it includes 
preventive patrol. These types of prevention, while 
possibly not “ours,” are effective, and this is begin 
ning to be reflected in the statistics. 


There is sometimes a tendency for police agencies to 
indulge in self-praise in those too few jurisdictions 
where juvenile crime is showing a slight decrease 
True, the police are engaged in two types of crime pre 
vention by their efforts to remove both the impulse 
and the opportunity. But if a disturbed youngstet 
was prevented from becoming a delinquent because he 
was referred by the police to a psychiatric clinic, then 
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the clinic should have at least equal credit for the fa- 
vorable results achieved. It is high time that agencies 
charged with the keeping and publishing statistics on 
juvenile crime stop attributing favorable trends to 
themselves alone rather than crediting them to the to 
tal community effort. By the same token, compari 
sons of efforts of cities of similar size should take into 
consideration the amount and nature of the referral 
facilities available and the interest or apathy of the 
citizenry toward the challenge of delinquency. 

Our communities have assigned to us a very diffi- 
cult and important job: protecting the lives and prop- 
erty and the rights of our fellow citizens. Let’s do 
that job the best we can. Our communities have as- 
signed the commitment, the probation, the parole and 
rehabilitation responsibilities to the courts and cot 
rectional agencies. Let them do the best they can 
without unwarranted or unfair criticism from us. 

Delinquency is everyone’s problem. We need all 
the help we can get. Parents, teachers, police, social 
workers and just plain citizens—we are all in this 
together. ‘Together we have some chance of licking 
the problem—but if we strike out at each other, the 
problem will lick us! 


TRAINING AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


(By Director Lois L. Higgins, Illinois Crime Pre 

vention Bureau, Chicago, Illinois) 
a» * * 

There is a very great range among police agencies 
in the United States in entrance and promotion 
requirements, salary, etc. The effectiveness of po 
lice personnel can be directly related to the ex- 
tent to which professional employment and training 
standards are established and enforced. Police educa 
tional training and performance standards will un 
doubtedly improve in the next few years if the public 
fully realizes their importance. 

Professional organizations such as the International 
Juvenile Officers Association bear an important re 
sponsibility to help their members become more 
competent police officers and to develop written re 
ommendations for desirable police standards. 

Law enforcement in the United States is largely a 
local responsibility, but like other governmental in 
stitutions, police departments are affected by general 
public attitudes. The general “climate of opinion” 
affects the solutions of many of our supposedly “local” 
problems. Each local jurisdiction is free to develop 
its own programs, but if one has outstanding success 
in a program, it begets imitators. As examples, we 
might take the introduction of the juvenile court 
idea in Chicago and Denver in 1899, or the establish- 
ment of the Elmira, New York, Reformatory in 1896. 

What is in the air today that might affect the de 
velopment of more uniform police standards and 
greater emphasis on police professionalism? What are 
people saying about police work—and crime? 

We know very well what they are saying about 
crime. There is great alarm today over the growing 
crime problem, not only in the United states, but all 
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over the world. Growing crime rates seem to be di- 
rectly related to the increasing concentration of peo- 
ple—olten people from non-industrial areas—in large 
metropolitan areas, the breakdown of family authori- 
ty, traditional codes of behavior, etc. Not only is 
there alarm, but a growing public demand that some- 
thing be done. 

As an example, the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth recommended federal fund- 
matching programs with the states to develop crime 
prevention programs, and it recommended that the 
states take an increasingly active part in developing 
such programs. From crime investigating groups 
such as the Kefauver and McClellan committees we 
have heard occasional demands for the establishment 
of a Federal Crime Commission in addition to the 
already existing local crime commissions (which are 
voluntary groups of citizens). President Kennedy is 
taking a strong interest in the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

We know what many members of the public think 
of the police, too, both good and bad. Nobody is 
as appreciative of police as the citizen who receives 
fast and considerate treatment from officers at the 
few times of his life when he needs it. And nobody is 
as critical as the citizen who reads in the paper ol 
occasional evidences of police laxity or inefficiency. 

The public is always ready to criticize anyone who 
occupies a public position, just on general principles, 
and anyone who does not know this should not go 
into any kind of public service work. Anything that 
you may do as a public servant costs the taxpayers 
money—and that means taxes, and nobody likes 
taxes. Also, the public expects police officers to be 
a little bit better type of human being, often times 
than it expects itself to be. Ordinary citizens will 
think they are getting away with something if they 
cheat a little bit on the traffic laws, or misappropri- 
ate office supplies and postage stamps for their own 
private use, or stay home from work under the pre- 
tense that they are sick, but police officers are not to 
do such things. The possibility of human error al- 
ways exists, and policemen are human beings, too, so 
we do not ever expect to see the completely perfect 
policeman, or the completely perfect person in any 
walk of life. 

But some things can be done to insure better police 
work. 

In many cases, the “bad” cop should never have 
been chosen for his job in the first place. Sadists and 
bullies and uncouth individuals and people with 
criminal tendencies unfortunately do find their way 
sometimes into police departments. But they ought 
not to. The “good” cop is usually easy to identify. 
He is the well selected, well trained, self-respecting, 
disciplined individual who likes his work and_ pet 
forms it efficiently. 

\doption by the local police of the same kind of 
police professionalism as is exhibited by the FBI will 
result in a corresponding increase in police efficiency 


~ 
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and public esteem. Respect has to be earned. And 
we as individual police officers have much to do with 
whether we, as competent public servants, improve 
the public image of police work. 

What does this all mean to us as law enforcement 
officers? 

We know, and so does everyone else, that crime in 
its inception is a local affair. Prospective criminals 
are not made in Washington, D. C., but in their own 
home towns. If the growing crime problem is to be 
effectively checked, major efforts must be made on 
a local level at the time when criminal habits are 
established—principally in youth. The problem of 
juvenile delinquency and delinquency control lies at 
the heart of the entire crime question today. 


We as juvenile officers know this, and we also know 
that others, usually with non-police point of view, are 
demanding that we do something about it. 

The time is now, if we are to have a personal in 
fluence on the future development of our own pro 
fession. It is up to us. Every participant in this con 
ference should return home a missionary for greate) 
professionalism in police work. 


Many universities and colleges throughout the 
United States are now training police recruits and 
other officers as a regular part of departmental train 
ing programs. More of them ought to. Many cam 
puses also offer police institutes, seminars and work 


shops. 


Speaking for the policewomen (many of whom are 
juvenile officers) whose international organization |] 
have the privilege of directing, might I sum some 
of our own past efforts. As far back as the 1920s the 
International Association of Policewomen was spon- 
soring training programs and making recommenda 
tions as to the minimum employment requirements 
for women police. The Association was reactivated 
in 1956, and it has subsequently sponsored a series ol 
seminars—Purdue, 1958, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
1960, Monticello, Illinois, campus of the University of 
Illinois, 1960, Alexandria, Virginia, immediately fol 
lowing this International Juvenile Officers Associa 
tion Conference—and our next International Semi 
nar is scheduled at Honolulu, 1962. 


In the field of juvenile work in general, the U. § 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare is cu 
rently planning to make recommendations on sele« 
tion and training practices along with other vital 
police practices. I feel certain that they will: point 
out that juvenile work calls for special qualifications, 
among them, great personal interest in the work itself, 
possession of syecialized training, such as studies in 
sociology and social work, a knowledge of community 
social work agencies. After regular recruit training, 
the juvenile olficer should receive specialized in- 
service training on the job or in university short 
courses. There should also be a continuous training 
program within the juvenile unit in the latest think 
ing on the subject of delinquency control. ‘Topics to 
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be covered, it is suggested, are: legal aspects, sociology 
and development of growth problems, development of 
children, juvenile court systems, probation, detention 
problems and community resources. 

Perhaps you would be interested in the recommen 
dations of the 1960 Conference of the Women Police 
on this subject, copies of which are available. 

Would it be presumptuous for me to suggest that 
the IJOA set forth a similar set of recommendations 
at this meeting, and circulate them as widely as pos 
sible in the general community? Also in order might 
be a suggestion that the [JOA get in touch with other 
police organizations on this question and try to get 
concerted action on placing more emphasis in these 
days of growing crime rates on police professionalism 


4,000th NATIONAL ACADEMY GRADUATE 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy and Comiman 
der William R. Burke, National Commander of The 
American Legion, were guest speakers at the gradua 
tion ceremonies of the 67th Session of the FBI Na 
tional Academy in Washington, D. C., on June 7, 1961. 
The exercises were highlighted by the graduation of 
Special Agent Cecilio Santiago Soliman, the 4,000th 
officer to complete the intensive 12-week course. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has noted: “It is 
fitting that we should be honored and joined in this 
significant achievement of the FBI National Academy 
by a representative of a government with which we 
have had the closest and friendliest ties.” Mr. Hoovei 
stated Soliman and his brother officer, Senior Agent 
Jose F. Delos Reyes, also a member of the 67th Session, 
are with the National Bureau of Investigation, Ma 
nila, Republic of the Philippines. 

Mr. Hoover read a wire from Honorable Carlos 
P. Garcia, the President of the Philippines, extending 
congratulations to Soliman. Significantly, President 
Garcia observed, “The Filipino people share my sin 
cere appreciation of your contribution to the strength 
ening of Philippine-American relations forged by spe 
cial ties of friendship in time of peace or war and now 
enhanced by useful assistance in the universal interest 
of law enforcement.” 

FLORIDA motorists who entered the Sunshine Stat 
Parkway “riding under their seat belts and not on 
them” made the trip without toll charge on the 
Fourth of July holiday as an incentive to an estimated 
70,000 motorists to take advantage of the added pro 
tection given by seat belts in event of vehicle accidents, 
Col. H. N. Kirkman, Florida Highway Patrol, reports 
\ll FHP vehicles as well as those owned by the turn 
pike authority are now equipped with seat belts. 


3ERKELEY, CALIFORNIA — Retired Chief John D 
Holstrom, past president of the IACP, is returning 
to the regular faculty of the University of California 
this fall. His schedule will permit continuation ol 
consultation work in which he has been engaged this 


year. 
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DO YOU WANT THE LATEST 222. 


We have only to think about our daily lives of 
20 years ago to know what advances science has 
made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of lie 
detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want your man trained in the poly 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1940's, or do 
you want him to be equipped with the 1961 tech- 
niques and procedures? 

The National Training Center of Lie Detec 
tion is devoted to teaching the latest proven 
techniques and procedures — write today for the 
new 1961 Bulletin find out why more and 
more law enforcement agencies are sending then 
men to New York City for polygraph training. 


Richard O. Arthet 
Chief Instructor 


Cleve Backster 
Divectoi 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
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POLICE WEEK AND MEMORIAL DAY DESIGNATED 


A Joint Resolution of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, designating the week of 
May 13-19, 1962, as Police Week and May 14 as Peace 
Olficers Memorial Day, has been signed by President 
Kennedy. This recognition of the law enforcement 
service is the culmination of years of effort on the 
part of various organizations and individuals. ‘The 
Joint Resolution, which becomes Public Law 87-54, 
reads as follows: 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the week of May 13-19, 1962, is 
hereby designated as Police Week, in recognition ol 
the contribution the police officers of America have 
made to our civilization through their dedicated and 
selfless efforts in enforcing the laws of our cities, coun- 
ties and States of the United States regardless of the 
peril or hazard to themselves, and May I4th is hereby 
designated as Peace Officers Memorial Day in honor 
of the Federal, State and municipal peace officers 
who have been killed or disabled in line of duty. 
Phrough their enforcement of our laws our country 
has internal freedom from fear of the violence and 
civil disorder that is presently affecting other nations. 


“To this end the President is authorized and re 
quested to issue a proclamation inviting the people 
of the United States to observe such period, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, as a tribute to 
the men and women who, night and day, stand guard 
in our midst to protect us through enforcement of 
our laws, and to honor those who have lost their lives 
in service to the community.” 


The matter of IACP cooperation with other recog- 
nized police organizations in planning for the first 
national observance of Police Week and Peace Officers 
Memorial Day will be on the agenda for discussion 
by the Executive Committee at its annual meeting in 
Montreal during the annual conference of the Associa 
tion, September 30 through October 5, 1961. 


Chie, Constable S. 9. Dickson 
(Continued from page 4) 


Born in County Down, Ireland, November 1, 1867, 
Chief Dickson was appointed a Police Constable 4 /« 
in the Toronto Department on April 8, 1890. He was 
promoted through the ranks from 4th to Ist class con- 
stable, patrol sergeant, sergeant, inspector, deputy 
chief and on December 18, 1920, to Chief Constable. 
He resigned from active service in 1928, and has 
alternated making his home in Toronto and St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. During his years of service he saw the 
Toronto police force grow from 286 in 1890 to 743 
in 1928. ‘Today, Toronto has a Metropolitan police 
force of 2,280 uniformed members and 469 non- 
uniform personnel. Chief Dickson is one of the few liv- 
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ing police officials who witnessed the police prolession 
emerge from the “horse and buggy” days to its present 
level, and he, along with others of his time, can take 
no small credit for having the vision and stamina to 
pioneer the new concepts of law enforcement which 
now are routine procedure. 


The following is excerpted from a national journal 
of June, 1920, at the time Chief Dickson was promoted 
to Chief Constable: 


“He attracted attention (as a police constable) whei 
ever he went, and was soon regarded as one of the com 
ing men of the force. Standing six feet in height, his 
commanding figure, combined with an extremely 
smart appearance, became a by-word with everyone 
with whom he was brought into contact. 


“In early days he was a terror to all evil-doers and a 
confirmed ‘crook taker.’ He feared nothing, going 
into danger zones with an intrepidity which won the 
esteem of all. What is known in police annals as the 
Varcoe murder case established this officer’s right 
to be regarded as a brave man for all time. ‘Two des 
perate and armed criminals murdered Varcoe. Dickson 
gave chase. Both men stopped and fired at their 
pursuer. Amid a rain of bullets, he drew his revolvei 
and returned fire. His lead entered the body of one 
of the murders who died the following day, and the 
second was captured to die at the end of a rope 


“During several years ‘Inspector’ Dickson was called 
upon to act as Deputy Chief in the summer, and 
during one of these periods Toronto experienced 
some extremely bad riots. So well were his duties 
performed that when the office of Deputy Chiel 
became vacant, he automatically stepped up. Prob 
ably no appointment made on the Toronto police 
force gave greater satisfaction to all, the members ol 
the force in particular. Toronto felt it would be 
well and truly served by a police officer whose careei 
had been marked throughout by intelligence, integrity 
and industry. The men were proud to show the peo 
ple of Toronto that the womb of the force could con 
ceive and bring forth a leader. 


“Chief Dickson never seeks popularity, and yet he 
is most popular everywhere. He is a great disciplinat 
ian, but at no time a martinet. . . . His soldierly beat 
ing and businesslike methods inspire confidence 
and if the matter of elevation to the office of Chiel 
were left to the men under him he would receive 
practically every vote on the force—the finest tribute 
in the world to his personality, character and quali 
fications.” 

Invited to attend the Montreal Conference of IACP, 
Chief Dickson replied, “I would sincerely like to be 
in Montreal this fall; however, I do find that to mak« 
a definite commitment for somethings such as this 
is not always possible for me, as, not being as active 
as in former years, I cannot accept tension without 
substantial fatigue. If I feel I can join the group | 
will contact you at that time.” 
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NARCOTICS SCHOOL SCHEDULE 


The Federal Bureau of Narcotics has announced 
schedule of its two-week courses at the Narcotics 
Training School for 1962, as follows: 

January 15 — January 26 

March 5 — March 16 

May 7 — May 18 

July 16 — July 27 

September 10 September 21 

October 29 — November 9 


lo meet the urgent need for trained local and state 
narcotic enforcement officers, the School was organized 
in October, 1956, under the Narcotic Control Act of 
1956. 

Ihe two-week course offered by the School is inten 
sive, practical and highly specialized. Officers attend 
lectures and demonstrations which provide them with 
essential information about detection and prevention 
of narcotic trafficking. Equally important, they take 
part in hypothetical situations which give them an 
opportunity to practice what they have learned under 
the skilled leadership of experienced, well qualified 
enforcement officers who serve as instructors in theit 
area of specialization. 

Training is given in such subjects as: Recognition 
of the Addict, Identification of Narcotic Drugs, Su 
veillance of the Drug Trafficker and the Addict; 
Che Developing and Handling of the Informer; The 
History of Drug Addiction (with emphasis on the 
current situation), Legal Controls for Drugs of Addic 
tion, Techniques of Undercover Work and Treatment 
of Addiction. 


Che average class is composed of 25 law enforcement 
officers, selected on a geographical basis to obtain as 
wide a representation as possible. Approximately 
20 officials of the Bureau of Narcotics and related 
agencies serve as instructors. Six sessions are held each 


year. 


The course, for which no tuition is charged, is 
open to all law enforcement officers who would bene 
fit from the training. Applications are forwarded 
lor registration upon receipt of a letter from the head 
of a local or state law enforcement agency approving 
attendance of the officer student. Such letters, o1 
requests for further information, should be addressed 
to: Patrick P. O’Carroll, Director, Narcotics Training 
School, Bureau of Narcotics, 1300 E Street, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CRIME CONTROL COMPACT FOR GUAM 


Guam would be included among the jurisdictions 
covered by the Crime Control Consent Act undet 
provisions of H.R. 6243 introduced in the U. $ 
House of Representatives by Congressman Celler. In 
troduction of the bill was requested by the Department 
of the Interior after Guam adopted the Western Co1 
rections Compact last year. 
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INTERNATIONAL CODE OF ETHICS 


The Police Code of Ethics, approved and widely 
distributed by the IACP, has been translated into 
the Portuguese language by U. S. police officials as- 
signed as advisors and technicians in Brazil and has 
been distributed to law enforcement agencies in the 
states of Guanabara, Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais and Per- 
nambuco as well as the Federal District at Brasilia. 

The Code is also displayed in the police head 
quarters for the National Police Academy in Cam- 
bodia 

“This is another indication of the international 
character of our profession,” comments Col. 4A: 
Snook, Director of the IACP Training Division. 





POSITIONS OPEN 

















Police Consultant. Qualified to provide leadership 
lor a training program sponsored by the Ohio Associa 
tion of Chiets of Police in cooperation with the Ohio 
State Division of Vocational Education, Trade and 
Industrial Service. Experience in law enforcement, 
police supervision and police training, between 30 
and 60 years of age, in good physical condition and 
of good moral character. Starting salary $7,200 with 
increase up to $8,280 within four years, and additional 
increase anticipated in these figures. Interested per 
sons may contact Mr. Byrl R. Shoemaker, Supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education Service, Department 
of Education, State of Ohio, 220 South Parsons Ave- 
nue, Columbus, Ohio. 


comers 
OBITUARIES 


Word of the death of the following members of [ACP 
has reached Association Headquarters this month: 


Bocur, Winrietp L., Major, USAF, Office of the 
Provost Marshal, Fifth Air Force, APO 925, San Fran 
cisco, Calif. (In Tokyo, Japan) 

Evans, Epwin H., Chief of Police, Ret., Amhurst, 
New York. 

Fox, Epwarp ]., Former Chief of Detectives, 4325 
Buena Vista Avenue W., Detroit, Mich. (Life Member) 

Mratey, Epwarp ]., Chief of Police, Dearborn, 
Mich 

Que.iuorst, H. W., Superintendent of Police, Penn 
sylvania Railroad Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rocue, Avserr V., Administrative Inspector, De 
partment of Law and Public Safety Division of ABC, 
Newark, N. | 


—— 
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MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
AFRICA 
Nyasaland—Ward, Bernard Samuel, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Nyasaland Police. 
ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires—White, T. G., Jr., Captain, USN, U. S. 
Naval Attache’, U. S. Embassy. 
CANADA — 
Ontario: Deep River—McCormack, Jim, Chief Con- 
stable, Deep River Municipal Police. 
—Fergus—Smith, Roy MeMillan, Chief of Police. 
—Orillia—McIntyre, Edward W., Chief Constable. 
—Tillsonburg—Corbett, Thomas L., Chief Constable. 
Quebec: Jacques Cartier—Lessard, Roland, Chief of 
Police. 
CHINA 
Hong Kong—Harris, Derek Roy, Superintendent of 
Police. 
IRAN 
Tehran—Beiglari, Jamshid, Captain, General Police Ad- 
ministration of Iran. 
—Farrohi, Mehdi, Lieutenant Colonel, General Police 
Administration of Iran. 
—Kamangar, Fereidoon, Captain of Police. 
—Khatibi, Amir, Captain, Identification Bureau, Na- 
tional Police of Iran. 
—Mobasser, Mohsen, General Police Administration of 
Iran. 
—Nemati, Mohammad Reza, Major, Detective Bureau, 
General Police Administration of Iran. 
—Vassigh, Abdollah, Colonel, Traffic Department, Iran- 
ian National Police. 
IRAQ 
Bagdad—Ahmed, Col. Jawad, Commandant of Customs 
Police, National Police of Iraq. 
LEBANON 
Beirut—Rifai, Noureedin, Director General, Internal 
Security Forces of Lebanon. 





LIBYA 
Tripoli—Kara, Mustafa A., Lieutenant, Libyan Federal 
Police. 
PERU 
Lima—Calderon, Jose Franco, Captain, Guardia Civil 


y Policia. 
—Rodriquez, Vincente Acosta, Teniente Coronel, Guar- 
dia Civil y Policia. 
Piura—Rojas, Pedro Agurto, Inspector General, Inves- 
tigations Department. 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila—Buan, Eliseo V., Assistant Chief, Communica- 
tions Division, National Bureau of Investigation. 
Quezon City—Abando, George P., Ist Lieutenant, Philip- 
pine Constabulary, Camp Crame. 
Scion, Carlos S., Captain, AGS, Philippine Constabu- 
lary, Camp Crame. 








THAILAND 
Bangkok—Banayen, Col. Maitri, Commander, Metro- 
politan Northern District of Bangkok. 
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—Dhamaraks, Srisak, Colonel, Metropolitan Traffic Po- 
lice Headquarters. 
—Sauraputra, Col. Udom, Chief, Highway Police Divi- 
sion. 
—Sundaravej, Captain Ambala, Chief of Police, Traffic 
Signal Division. 
—Yakasem, Serm, Lieutenant Colonel, Border Patrol 
Police. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—lIrez, Hirmet, Lieutenant, Turkish National 
Police. 
WEST INDIES 
St. Vincent: Kingstown—Anderson, Sidney 
Chief of Police, St. Vincent Police. 
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UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA 

Gadsden—Snyder, J. H., Assistant Chief of Police. 

‘ALIFORNIA 

Oroville—Barrett, Wesley R., Chief of Police. 

Paso Robles—Wilson, Oliver L., Chief of Police. 

Sacramento—Muehleisen, Gene S., Executive Officer, 
Commission on Peace Officers Standards & Train- 
ing, State Department of Justice. 

San Francisco—Fitzgerald, John W., Chief Security 
Officer, USA Composite Service Group, Ryukyus Is- 
lands, APO 331. 

COLORADO 

Lowry AFB—Savino, Major Vincent G., 
Division, Lowry AFB. 

CONNECTICUT 

Naugatuck—Klimasewski, Theodore J., 

ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—Ellis, David C., Assistant Deputy Com- 
missioner, Investigation & Enforcement Division, 
Bureau of Customs. 

—Fletcher,-Howard B., Police Management Consultant, 
IACP, Field Service Division. 

—Hoffman, Lawrence J., Traffic Advisor, ICA, Public 
Safety Division, USOM/Indonesia, Department of 
State. 

—Ingersoll, John E., Police Management Consultant, 
IACP, Field Service Division. 

—Langevin, Henry Ralph, Jr., Police Technical Advisor, 
ICA, Public Safety Division, USOM/Thailand, APO 
146, San Francisco, Calif. 

—Ryan, Jack E., Chief Police Advisor, ICA, Public 
Safety Division, USOM/Laos, APO 152, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

—Salseda, Michael M., Chief Public Safety Advisor, 
ICA, Public Safety Division, USOM/Bolivia, c/o 
American Embassy, La Paz, Bolivia. 

—Smith, R. Dean, Assistant Director for Research and 
Development, IACP, Field Service Division. 

-Smith, Stanford C., Public Safety Advisor, ICA, Pub- 
lic Safety Division, USOM/Liberia, c/o American 
Embassy, Monrovia, Liberia. 


= 


Chief, Police 


Chief of Police. 
I 





—Wagoner, Sydney S., Jr., Communications Advisor, 
ICA, Public Safety Division, USOM/Tunisia, c/o 
American Embassy, Tunis, Tunisia. 

—Waldrop, Kenneth A., Public Safety Advisor, ICA, 
Public Safety Division, USOM/Liberia, c/o Ameri- 
can Embassy, Monrovia, Liberia. 

FLORIDA 

St. Petersburg Beach—Dribben, Irving W., Chief of 

Police. 
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GEORGIA 
Elberton—Ward, George William, Chief of Police. 
ILLINOIS 

East St. Louis—Baltezor, Virgil, Assistant Chief of 
Police. 

—Beebe, Russell T., Commissioner of Police. 

Riverside—Knorr, Walter E., Chief of Police. 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis—Branch, R. Max, Captain, Indiana State 
Police. 

—Freed, Herman H., Captain, Indiana State Police. 

KANSAS 

Chanute—Matlock, Lige, Chief of Police. 

Haysville—Hildebrant, Russell G., Chief of Police. 

Topeka—Wells, M. D., Chief of Police. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville—Hawkins, Major Bert W., Assistant Chief 
of Police. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge—White, Wingate M., Chief of Police. 
MAINE 

Bath—Wagner, Robert E., Jr., Chief of Police. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Danvers—Nangle, Joseph D., Chief of Police. 

North Adams—Coyne, William F., Chief of Police. 
MINNESOTA 

St. Paul—Hall, Garnet E., Director, Safety Division, 

State Department of Highways. 
McAuliffe, Lester E., Chief of Police. 
MISSOURI 

Brentwood—Kinlough, Robert Patrick, Chief of Police. 
NEVADA 

Reno—Briscoe, Elmer A., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 

Bellmawr—Garrity, Edward J., Chief of Police. 

Fort Monmouth—Kahl, Major Kenneth W., Assistant 
Provost Marshal, Chief, Military Police Operations 
and Investigations. 

Paterson—Reiser, Adam, Chief of County Detectives. 

Weehawken—Boland, John J., Acting Chief of Police. 

NEW YORK 
Ellenville—Mantone, Arthur J., Assistant Chief of 
Police. 
Fallsburg—Griff, Samuel H., Commissioner of Police. 
Mineola—Lynch, Edward R., Lieutenant of Police. 
Mount Vernon—Traver, Harry, Chief Inspector of Police. 
Rockville Center, L. I1—Slade, Loyd C., Chief of Police. 
Rye—McLaughlin, Charles G., Chief of Police. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Kinston—Boyd, Fred L., Chief of Police. 
OHIO 

Youngstown—Smolko, Cyril, Chief of Police. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia—Gealer, Denis W., Inspector of Police. 
RHODE ISLAND 

North Scituate—McGovern, Major Harold T., Executive 

Officer, Rhode Island State Police. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Yankton—Hauck, Monty, Chief of Police. 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga—Upchurch, Malcolm W., Chief Inspector 
of Detectives. 
Cookeville—Thompson, Paul L., Chief of Police. 
TEXAS 

Grand Prairie—Conover, Fred J., Chief of Police. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle—Ramon, F. C., Chief of Police. 
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WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Dells—Clark, Lester D., Chief of Police. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
CANADA 

Ontario: Ottawa—Cassidy, Donald Nelson, Senior Co- 
ordinator of Crime Statistics, Judicial Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Quebec: Montreal—Richard, Guy, President, Boys’ De- 
linquency Program of Laurentian Optimist Club 
of Montreal. 

—Turcotte, Rosario, Chief Security Officer, Protective 
Agency for Her Majesty’s Royal Mail of Canada. 

—Ste Foy—Sirois, Raoul, Director, Educational Service, 
Highway Safety. 

TURKEY 

Ankara—Dalgic, Adil, Sergeant, Turkish National 
Police. 

UNITED STATES 
CALIFORNIA 

Culver City—Stephenson, Miles A., Chief of Security, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

San Francisco—Harman, George W., Security Specialist, 
Office of Naval Research. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—Avignone, Arthur, Public Safety Advisor, 
ICA, Public Safety Division, USOM/Panama, c/o 
American Embassy, Panama City, Panama. 

—Clark, William, Public Safety Advisor, ICA, Public 
Safety Division, USOM/Thailand, APO 146, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

—Gesumaria, Vincent, Member, Citizens’ Crime Com- 
mission of Metropolitan Washington. 

Shelby, Gilbert J., Program Officer, IACP, Training 
Division. 

ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Inbau, Fred E., Professor of Law, Northwest- 





ern University. 
-Oehrle, Kenneth F. 
Intelligence. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis—Donaldson, Donald W., Chief Security Offi- 
cer, Barnes Medical Center. 
NEW York 
Kiamesha Lake—Briggs, Gerald L., Supervisor, Hotel 
Security, Concord Hotel. 


, Special Agent, Office of Naval 





SUSTAINING MEMBER 
NEW YORK 
White Plains—Von Kohorn, Ralph S., Executive Vice 
President, Von Kohorn International Corp. 


THE FORD FOUNDATION has made available a 
grant of $190,000 to the National Education Associa 
tion to administer in Washington, D. C., a national 
clearinghouse for programs to combat the growing 
problem of youngsters who drop out of school. Other 
grants, totaling $910,000, will be used to attack the 
dropout problem and set up other programs to help 
school children in slum neighborhoods of Detroit, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Richmond, Calif., through 


the school systems in these cities. 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Chief of Police. Will locate anywhere, but prefei 
California. High school graduate, 2 years of college, 
at present studying for the California bar. Six years 
of military experience, 11 years in law enforcement— 
the past 6 in a supervisory capacity. Have served in 
traffic, criminal investigation, juvenile division, and 
as fingerprint technician. Letters of recommendation 
available from immediate supervisors. Post replies 
to Sgt. Gale W. Mills, Vancouver Police Department, 
Vancouver, Washington. 

Director or Chief: Police, Crime Commission, Se 
curity. Eligible to retire under federal 20-50 plan 
from U. S. Treasury Enforcement leadership. Thor- 
oughly qualified in full management, administration 
and operations (police) covering several states. Com- 
plete experience from ranks to national level in police 
science, programs, reporting, prosecution, legal prob 
lems, etc. Education: engineering and law (admitted 
to practice in highest state, federal and military 
courts), Significant wartime officer posts, including 
Naval Intelligence and Military Government. Object 
is desirable locale. Reply to P. O. Box 6170, IACP 
Headquarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Traffic Coordinator. Qualified to organize and 
coordinate activities of a Traffic Bureau in any police 
department and capable of handling most traffic 
problems in cities of 100,000 or less. ‘Ten years ol 
actual police experience, graduate of Institute, North 
western University. Will locate anywhere, but West 
Coast preferred. Also prefer to work in smaller cities 
where personnel may not have had opportunity fon 
specialized training. Will travel to any locality fon 
personal interview and will furnish complete back- 
ground information on request. Reply to P. O. 
Box 6171, [ACP Headquarters, 616 Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Full or Part-time Employment. Retired chiel ol 
police, 27 years in law enforcement, 13 years as chiel, 
physically fit, desires full or part-time position in law 
enforcement field in southern California or Florida. 
For past 10 years has been chief security officer at 
a mental institution employing over 900 and caring 
lor 5,300 patients. High school graduate, graduate 
fingerprint technician 1939, member Naval Reserve 
for past 20 years. Reply to PO Box 8610, [ACP Head 
quarters, 616 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Police or Investigations Supervisor. Desire position 
in department with special need for energetic man 
experienced in organization, training and public re- 
lations as well as investigations and general police 


duties. At age 31 is separating from Air Force with 
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rank of captain; seven and a half years of Office of 
Special Investigation and Provost Marshal experience, 
graduate of University of Oregon, FBI field courses 
and other law enforcement schools. Pre-service ex 
perience with police force in city of 20,000. Reply to 
PO Box 8611, IACP Headquarters, 616 Mills Build 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. 

Investigations — Criminal, Physical or Industrial 
Security, intelligence. Retiring from military service 
October, 1961; no physical handicaps, age 40. Grad 
uate of Army CIC, CID schools; LD instructions and 
handwriting and document course. Completed law en 
forcement training with Ohio State BCI and at New 
port News, Va. Since December, 1946, have performed 
duties as field investigator, operations officer and 
investigator-in-charge. Detailed resumé will be sent 
on request to C. GC. Crook, 59th MP Det (CI), Ft. Mac 
Arthur, Calif. 





Ceusieeces 


alendar 


(Officers und members of police organizations are in 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar 
ters hotel.) 








Sep. 24-29—American Correctional Association, Deshler 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 27-29—Annual Western States Safe Burglar Inves- 

tigators Conference, Eugene Hotel, Eugene, Ore. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Oct. 1-6—American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, 29th annual conference, Hotel Deau- 
ville, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Oct. 16-17—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 

Burlington, Burington, Iowa. 

Nov. 25-29—American Municipal Congress, Hotel Olym- 

pic-Western, Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 26-31—American Society of Criminology, Annual 
Meeting, Denver, Colo. 


1962 


June 15-17—Annual Colt’s—Indiana University Police 
Combat Pistol Match, Bloomington, Ind. Open 
only to bona fide police officers. 

Oct. 1-5—American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, 30th annual conference, Stardust Hotel, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Oct. 6-11—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
69th Annual Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. 
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# TRAINING 


CALENDAR 











= 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





\ug. 28-31—9th Annual Auto Theft Seminar of the Inter- 
national Association of Auto Theft Investigators, 
in conjunction with the Southwestern Law En- 
forcement Institute, Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion, and Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Aug. 28—Five-day, Police Officers in School Safety Edu- 
cation course, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Sep. 11—Five-day, Basic Traffic Course, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Sept. 11—12-week Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Keatucky. 
(Application deadline: August 5.) 

Sept. 11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 11—Three-week, Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 11—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill.) 

Sept. 11—Two-week, Southeastern Region Police Traffic 
Training, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (Northwestern University ‘Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III.) 

Sept. 14—(to June 11, 1962), Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sep. 14—Fall Term (18 weeks), Police Science and 
Administration Program, Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Sept. 18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Sep. 18—(to Sep. 29) 11th Annual International Railroad 
Police Academy, 80-hour course for officers and 
special agents of the railroads in Canada and the 
United States, Assembly Room, Illinois Central 
Railroad, Chicago, IIl. 

Sep. 25—Two-week Basic Police Training School, Center 
for Police Training, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Sep. 25—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 
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Oct. 2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Oct. 9—Five-day Course, Highway Patrol Supervision 
and Administration, Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, University of Oklahoma, 
North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 
TPA ‘Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 16—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 16—Five week, 27th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 

Oct. 17—Five-day 7th Southwest Arson Investigation 
Institute, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 23—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 23—Two-week survey, Introduction to Criminalistics, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $135) 

Oct. 30—Five-day Course, Highway Patrol Supervision 
and Administration, Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, University of Oklahoma, 
North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Nov. 6—Five-day, Command Officers’ Course, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 7—Four-day, Ist Annual Southwest Seminar in Fun- 
damentals of Police Supervision, Southwest Cen- 
ter for Law Enforcement Education, University 
of Oklahoma, North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Nov. 13—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Super- 
vision, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

Nov. 13—Six-day, Work Conference on Latest Lie Detec- 
tion Developments (for experienced examiners), 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Nov. 14—(Nov. 14-15, 21-22, 28) Accident Investigation 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 

Mich. 

Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog - 

raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Nov. 29—Four-day, Ist Annual Southwest Seminar on 
Burglary, Robbery and Forgery, Southwest Cen- 
ter for Law Enforcement Education, University 
of Oklahoma, North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Dec. 4—Five-day Traffic Law Enforcement Course, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


Nov. 27 


Dec. 7—3-day, Third Annual Symposium, Great Issues 
in Law Enforcement, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Jan. 8—T'wo-week, Chemical Tests for Intoxication Super- 
visors’ Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. 
$150) 
. 8—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
. 8—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Investi- 
gation of Crime, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 


. 25—3-day, 6th Oklahoma Institute on Juvenile Prob- 
lems, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 

. 29—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administra- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

. 12—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Tech- 
niques of Instruction, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

13—(Feb. 13-14, 20-21, 27) Command Officers’ 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 


19—Five-day Seminar in Accident Investigation in 
Indiana, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $150) 

26—Five week, 28th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 


. 5—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Personnel Manage- 
ment and Supervisory Procedures, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Mar. 7—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators’ 
Conference, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Mar. 11—Three-day, 3rd Polygraph Examination Seminar- 
Clinic, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 


12—Five-day Conference, Industrial Plant Protec- 
tion Supervisors, Center for Police Training, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 


. 13—(Mar. 13-14, 20-21, 27) Traffic Law Enforcement 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 


. 19—Five-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part I, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
(Must enroll for Part II also, June 18) 


. 2—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


. 16—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


. 16—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Supervi- 
sion Center For Police Training, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 


7—Five-day, 8th Southwest Homicide Investigation 
Seminar, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 
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. 30—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
7—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
20—Six-day, Institute on Police Community Rela- 
tions, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

i—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

. 11—Four-day Firearms Training School, Center for 
Police Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. (Regis. $50) To be followed by annual Colt’s- 
Indiana U Police Combat Pistol Match, open only 
to bona fide police officers, Jun. 15-17. 

12—(Jun. 12-13, 19-20, 26) Accident Investigation 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 

18—Five-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part 
II, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. (Must have completed Part I. Mar. 19) 


15—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective — the 
exchange of -professional information — can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re- 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 


American District Telegraph Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Associated Research, Inc. 

V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 

Cossor Communications Company Ltd. 
Creighton Shirt Co., Inc. 

W. S. Darley & Company 

Faurot, Inc. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. (Spooner Armor) 
Hamburger Woolen, Inc. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

John C. Kohaut, Inc. 

Metcalf Brothers & Co. 

Muni-Quip Corporation 

National Training Center of Lie Detection 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

William Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 

Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

Bruce Smith 

C. H. Stoelting Company 39 & 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher 22 & 
Winchester-Western Div., Olin 
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